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Ir is no longer possible to take up one’s 
pen to write upon “the Navy” without 
pain and humiliation. Fora long time 
to come we shall be unable to hear 
even the name pronounced without 
finding the mind involuntarily revert 
to that melancholy night off Finis- 
terre, in which a perfectly new and 
highly extolled British man-of-war 
turned quietly over, and went to the 
bottom, with five hundred souls on 
board of her. There have been trage- 
dies at sea in which lives as precious 
and more numerous have been sacrificed, 
and although the finished Captain cost 
nearly £400,000, and therefore exceeded 
in value a whole squadron of such ships 
as Nelson fought with, more treasure 
has sometimes been sunk at sea than 
went down with her. But the great- 
ness of the tragedy in her case lay in 
the needless nature of the sacrifice, and 
in the magnitude of the dangers to 
which, as her loss now reveals even to 
the least observant, the Navy has been 
and henceforth is exposed. If there were 
ground for hope that the capsizing and 
foundering of the Captain would at once 
fully convert all the influential advo- 
cates and admirers of dangerous types 
of ships, and give to science its just 
weight in naval affairs, her loss would 
not be too high a price to pay for that 
result. But the turret-ship agitation 
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has spread too widely, and won too 
many supporters in high places, to 
justify the hope that the present Re- 
venge of Science will suffice; and I, for 
one—possessing, as I may safely say, a 
fuller knowledge of the danger than the 
public can possibly possess—feel bound 
to express my apprehension that we may 
have witnessed but the first of a succes- 
sion of naval tragedies. 

Let us briefly recall the circumstances. 
Captain Coles was, in England, the re- 
puted inventor of the turret system of 
mounting naval guns—a system having 
some advantages and some disadvan- 
tages, the number and magnitude of the 
latter increasing greatly when the system 
came to be applied to sea-going ships. 
In the Press, and in Parliament like- 
wise, turret-ships found, however, many 
advocates, for sea-going as well as for 
harbour purposes; and as numerous 
naval officers likewise enrolled them- 
selves on the same side, and declared it 
desirable to build a sea-going ship of the 
kind, the Government determined to 
make the experiment, if it could be 
made with safety. It became my duty 
to state that it was an experiment which 
could be made with safety, and to de- 
sign the ship. I saw nothing in the 
circumstance that the guns were to be 
placed in revolving turrets to justify the 
resort in this ship to very much lower 
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sides than were usual in other large sea- 
going iron-clads, although from the 
central position of the guns some de 
crease in the height of side appeared 
practicable. As there was no substan- 
tial difference of opinion between the 
admirals of the Board, the Admiral 
Controller of the Navy, and myself on 
the subject, the height was fixed by 
their Lordships’ authority at 14 feet, and 
my design was prepared accordingly. 
Captain Coles, however, objected to this 
height of ship; stated that such a ship 
would not represent his views; and 
urged the building of a vessel with a 
much lower side. He was placed in 
communication with private persons, 
who undertook to design such a vessel 
satisfactorily, and he and they together 
accordingly produced a design which was 
found to be free from serious objection 
in all other respects. Attention was 
called, however, by myself, after making 
certain calculations, to the necessity for 
special care in regulating both the 
weight and the stability of this vessel. 
The Admiralty ordered a ship from each 
design, and named them respectively 
Monarch and Captain, the former to be 
built under official care and responsibility, 
the latter to be committed to the care 
and responsibility of others. This is 
the origin of the two great rival iron- 
clads, In due time both ships were 
built and completed, the Monarch con- 
forming, as I feel bound to say, with 
singular exactness to her design, and 
the Captain proving as singularly heavy, 
and having her turret-deck broughtdown 
to within 64 feet of the water—less than 
even half the height of the Monarch’s 
a state of things which, in my judgment, 
put all reasonable hope of her ultimate 
success, as a sea-going man-of-war, out 
of the question in many ways. The 
Monarch is admitted by all to have been 
as successful a sea-going vessel as any 
of the broadside ships, and is certainly 
free not only from the particular defect 
which occasioned the loss of the Captain, 
but also from those other defects which 
attended the low freeboard of the lutter 
ship, and endangered her in other ways 
as well. 
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Up to the fatal night of the 6th of 
September, the Captain, however, was 
as fortunate as the Monarch in her re- 
putation. Captain Coles accepted her, 
and went to sea in her apparently with the 
most perfect confidence. The designers 
and builders did the same. Captain 
Burgoyne, who was for months watching 
her completion, and must have known 
every visible feature of her intimately, 
professed to be one of her warmest ad- 
mirers. Nor did confidence in the ship 
stop here. It rose high, and still higher 
—higher than I will here mention—and 
away she went to sea. She joined the 
Channel Squadron, went well through a 
moderate gale of wind, won very favour- 
able opinions from the admiral in com- 
mand, and returned proudly to port 
with the rest of the ships. She was 
welcomed with a chorus of praises, and 
when in the course of service she again 
sailed with the squadron, the chorus was 
loudly renewed: 

““ We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee.” 


The triumph of the Captain was com- 


plete ; the defeat of her opponents, of 


whom I was the first and worst, was 
no less complete. It was well for the 
Navy that I was gone from office, and 
no longer able to resist the multiplication 
of similar ships. In vain I spoke in the 
Times of the “alarming” nature of the 
error committed in building the Captain : 
I was told that even the errors made in 
her contributed to her superiority to all 
my ships. More definite information 
of her actual condition reached me at 
the moment, and I answered that “her 
stability was compromised ;” but the 
victorious party only saw “animus” 
and “antagonism” in my suggestions, 
and would have none of them. The 
construction of the British Navy had 
obviously passed out of my hands 
into the hands of Captain Coles, who 
better deserved to be trusted. It was 
only necessary to increase the number 
of Captasns largely, and the omnipotence 
of England would be secured. 

For years I had been combating, with 















all the advantages of an official position, 
not the turret system, but the abandon- 
ment of scientific principles in its appli- 
cation ; and in particular the building of 
ships with the bad features of this Cap- 
tain; and with no better result than 
this! For the last year, in particular, 
the pressure brought to bear upon me 
in favour of the system had been very 
great and hard to resist, and added much 
to that sense of relief with which I re- 
linquished office. The hour of justifi- 
cation would certainly arrive; but for the 
present—as I had myself no means of 
calculating her stability in her actual 
condition, and could not therefore give 
precise details of her danger—I could 
only say with Faust— 


’ 


*¢ Spirit of Contradiction,—well, lead on !’ 


As my objections to the ship were, 
however, founded upon the laws of na- 
ture and the truths of science, all this 
clamour — notwithstanding the official 
character of part of it—did not serve to 
remove them. On the contrary, I seemed 
to hear Goethe’s Proctophantasmist :— 
“ How they beard me, in defiance 

Of every inference of science ! 

Friends,' | tell you to your faces, 

I will make you know your places.” 


It must now be patent to the world 
that all the confidence in the Captain 
which I have sketched, involving as it 
did a corresponding depreciation of 
almost the entire iron-clad navy of this 
country, and a wanton trampling down 
of scientific principles, was utterly base- 
less. It has been admitted in evidence 
that this vaunted ship—from all charge 
of which I, as the scientific adviser of 
the Admiralty, had been carefully ex- 
cluded—was designed, built, and sent 
to sea by Captain Coles and his coadju- 
tors without any one taking the trouble 
to calculate whether she possessed the 
quality of standing up under her canvas 
or not, her stability at any but small 
angles of inclination never having been 
calculated at all! The calculations of 
her stability at small angles of inclina- 

1 In Dr. Anster’s version, from which these 


lines are taken, the word here employed has a 
letter less than I have written. 
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tion, which alone were made, of necessity 
missed altogether the essential feature of 
her case, viz. the loss of stability after 
the immersion of the deck commenced. 
Those gentlemen who in Parliament 
were continually urging the Government 
to adopt Captain Coles’ plans never took 
the trouble to inquire how this was ; 
that little knot of naval officers who 
pursued a similar course took as little 
trouble ; the “able editors,” who (with 
more excuse, perhaps) joined them in the 
same cry, were equally indifferent ; and 
so the thing came to pass as we have 
seen. To mock at me for requiring con- 
formity to scientific principles was of a 
piece with this recklessness. And there 
is this most curious circumstance con- 
nected with this tragical affair. The 
danger of a full-rigged ship with such 
low sides as the Captain actually had— 
with no side at all worth mentioning 
when inclined a little—ought to have 
been suspected by every nautical man 
who beheld her. I was told, by a naval 
officer present at the court-martial, that 
he could not then look at the model of 
the ship, which was there, without a 
feeling of horror, so utterly deficient of 
power to withstand the pressure of her 
canvas did the ship appear. And yet 
many a seaman looked at the ship her- 
self without suspecting this obvious 
danger, so blinding and so baleful is the 
confidence which public agitation begets, 
especially when carried into the domain 
of science. 

At the same time there was this 
truly awful feature in the Captain’s case: 
the stability of the ship was of that 
nature, that when it failed her it would 
fail her utterly, and almost without note 
of warning. Insufficient stability in an 
ordinary ship usually gives abundant 
evidence of its existence, and the remedy 
for it is well known. But it is the fatal 
quality of a rigged ship with low free- 
board that she may give no sign of undue 
crankness, and may even, on the contrary, 
give evidence of ample stability under 
ordinary conditions, and up to a certain 
angle of inclination, and yet be liable 
at any moment to find her stability fail 
her utterly under the freshening of the 
B2 
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breeze or the passing of a squall. And 
this is precisely what happened with the 
Captain. The confidence of Captain 
Coles in her, which (from some letters 
that have been printed) appears to have 
been seriously shaken by my published 
descriptions of the dangers of rigged 
ships with low freeboards, is said to 
have increased as he saw her stand 
up well under canvas in moderate 
winds: if this really be so, it is 
supremely tragical to think of the 
height to which his natural pride and 
enthusiasm in his ship probably rose as 
he saw her careering successfully along 
at a considerable inclination under the 
eyes of his distinguished commander-in- 
chief, Sir Alexander Milne. But, alas! 
even in those moments she was rocking 
on the very verge of perdition, as the 
eye of science would clearly have dis- 
cerned. It is this awful proximity of 
triumph and ruin—this terrible near- 
ness of life-pride and death-peril, in ex- 
periments with ships,—this grinning of 
the skeleton in the very face of the sea- 
man,—that makes me tremble for the 
future. Little do many of those who 
are even now expressing their confident 
opinions upon the turret-ship question 
dream of the many subtle dangers that 
beset it, or of the stern responsibilities 
and obligations which rest upon those 
who undertake to create and control the 
navies of the world in these days of 
change and innovation. 

I have dwelt at this length upon the 
Captain’s case(notwithstanding Mr. Scott 
Russell’s very able sketch of it, from 
another point of view, in the last num- 
ber of this Magazine), because the future 
of the Navy is greatly involved init. It 
is so, first, because the successful con- 
struction of the Navy for the future 
must absolutely depend upon the dis- 
position and ability of the Government 
to give its confidence to proper persons, 
and it is easy to see what risks we run 
in this respect. And unhappily the 
stronger the Government, the greater 
is the risk. I have more to say on this 
head, but the time for saying it is not 
yet come: I hope, for the credit of the 
country and the Government, it may 


never come. One thing is perfectly 
certain, viz. that good political ad- 
ministration will not supply the place 
of scientific skill in the Admiralty 
offices. 

The next consideration is that if the 
Government is misleadable, there are, 
unhappily, plenty to mislead it. That 
limited class of naval officers, who may 
almost be counted upon the fingers, but 
who are active and influential out of all 
proportion to their numbers and pro- 
fessional knowledge, have already been 
at their dire work in the columns of 
the newspapers and elsewhere. One 
maintains that the great fault in the 
Captain was that she had too little 
beam; another, that she had too much 
beam; another, that the position of her 
centre of gravity only was in fault; 
another, that the ship was not faulty at 
all, but faultily handled. They are all 
most anxious to guard the public against 
accepting scientific views, and they all, or 
nearly all, appear to entertain two fixed 
opinions—first that the centre of gravity 
of a ship is like an article of store, 
which can be drawn from the dockyard, 
and stowed on the upper deck, or in the 
hold, just as may be convenient ; and, 
secondly, that the laws of nature are 
like a file of marines, and can be 
ordered about in the same manner, pro- 
vided only the proper degree of authority 
be thrown into the word of command. 

It is much to be apprehended that 
some of the more industrious of these 
gentlemen will ere long be found acting 
together in favour of some one of the 
many dangerous forms of the turret-ship 
which still offer themselves for selection ; 


1 The manner in which these gentlemen 
discuss questions affecting the life and death 
of thousands of British officers and seamen is 
well illustrated in the following case :—Rear- 
Admiral Gardiner Fishbourne found himself 
so anxious to refute my opinions, which are 
based upon many years of careful study and 
experience of this subject, that he wrote a 
letter, a column and a quarter long, to the 
Times, abounding with figures which were 
very inaccurate, and at the end said: ‘I have 
written off-hand and without any books of 
reference, and without having given more 
than a casual thought on the subject for 


” 


years. 
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and bring the same insensate pressure 
to bear upon the Government, through 
Parliament and the Press, as has proved 
so disastrous in the present case, the 
great bulk of the members of the naval 
service preserving the dignified silence 
which characterises all but the blatant 
few. 

But it would not be in the least 
degree fair to the naval service to sup- 
pose that members of that profession 
only will be found among the advocates 
of fallacious principles and dangerous 
schemes, That extremely clever and 
versatile engineer, who by his inventive 
genius has transformed the iron manu- 
facture of the world, and conferred im- 
mense benefits upon all nations—Mr. 
Henry Bessemer—has furnished a strik- 
ing example of the lengths to which 
amateurs may run when they undertake 
to regulate that great and intricate work, 
the construction of an iron-clad ship. 
Mr. Bessemer’s scheme? has for its object 
the preservation of the low freeboard in 
rigged ships, and his method of pre- 
venting them from capsizing consists in 
balancing the topweights by fitting a 
large mass of iron in a cavity along the 
line of keel, and lowering it down to a 
depth of 10 or 12 feet below the keel, 
by means of massive hydraulic rams, 
when it is considered necessary, in a 
gale of wind, for example. ‘That a 
thoughtful engineer should propose to 
add to the present accumulation of 
machinery and heavy weights in an iron- 
clad cumbrous and costly devices of 
this nature, for serving such a purpose, 
is a remarkable circumstance in itself ; 
but I mention the subject here for the 
purpose of stating that in advocating 
the proposal he wholly misconceives the 
very first principles of nautical science. 
To illustrate this I must quote a few 
sentences from Mr. Bessemer’s letter. 
He says :— 

“ As a first condition for stability, it is 
essential that the centre of gravity of 
the vessel should in all cases be below 
the line of flotation. ‘This will insure 


1 Published in a letter to the Times of 
September 24th. 
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the stability of the vessel, so long as the 
mast is in a vertical position, or nearly 
so; but the weight of the several parts 
may nevertheless be so distributed at 
different distances from metre centre 
that, on the mast making a considerable 
angle to the horizon, the centre of 
gravity may be shifted to a point far 
above the line of flotation, and then the 
stability of the vessel will be wholly 
destroyed, and she would necessarily 
heel over more and more until she falls 
on her beam ends. Now, these condi- 
tions are but too likely to obtain in 
ironclad turret-ships, because the chief 
weight of their armour is above the line 
of flotation, and the massive turret and 
guns are placed still higher up, and 
above all are the heavy masts, easily 
enough balanced while the vessel re- 
mains upright.” 

Now, in the first place, it is absolutely 
wrong in science, and contrary to the 
commonest experience, to say that it is 
a condition of stability that the centre 
of gravity of the vessel should in all 
cases be below the line of flotation. 
Thousands of ships and vessels have 
their centres of gravity above the line 
of flotation, and have abundant, not un- 
frequently excessive, stability notwith- 
standing. Imagine a large raft, very 
broad as well as long, formed of logs of 
a light wood, say of somewhat less than 
one-half the specific gravity of water, 
the logs composing it being placed close 
together. Its centre of gravity will 
obviously be situated at the middle of 
its depth ; its line of flotation will be 
somewhat lower than the middle of its 
depth ; the former will therefore be 
above the latter. According to Mr. 
Bessemer, such a raft will not float flat- 
wise. Or imagine a light wooden or 
steel barge of rectangular sections, and 
of large proportionate breadth, with its 
deck equal in weight to the flat bottom. 
The centre of gravity of this barge, like 
that of the raft, will be at half its depth, 
while the water-line may be much below 
it. Yet is it not contrary to all expe- 
rience to say that such a barge must 
capsize? The fact is, Mr. Bessemer’s 
condition is not a condition imposed by 
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science, but is a pure chimera, His 
later observations, quoted above, appear 
to imply further that the stability of a 
vessel, even when his condition is ful 
filled, will be greatest at and near the 
upright position—another radical error ; 
and he also seems to speak of the centre 
of gravity shifting in a fashion unknown 
to science. I could go on to fill pages 
of this Magazine with exhibitions of the 
fallacies put forward, even since the loss 
of the Captain, for the guidance of the 
Government ; but I have already said 
enough, probably, to show that the task 
of the Government still is, as it has 
heretofore been, to steer a right course, 
not only 


‘*In spite of rock and tempest’s roar,” 
but also 


‘*In spite of false lights on the shore.” 


The next question is, How far are the 
naval architects of the Admiralty likely 
to keep sound principles in mind through 
all the mass of error that surrounds them, 
and to make a good fight for such prin- 
ciples whenever necessary? Political in- 
fluence is often hostile to science,—will 
they fight it? Naval influence is often 
equally hostile,—will they contest that ? 
Newspaper influence is the same,—will 
they resist that? I have already spoken 
highly of the professional skill and edu- 
cation of Mr. Barnaby, Mr. Barnes, and 
their colleagues at the Admiralty. I 
well know also that they are as honest 
and true to principle as they are able. 
If I had not had long experience of the 
weight of the demands that will be laid 
upon them, I should have no doubt 
about their perfect success. I regretted 
to observe, however, that a firmer stand 

yas not made by them at the court- 
martial respecting the absolute danger 
of the Captain, especially with the actual 
details of her instability in their hands. 
I must repeat—at the risk of standing 
almost alone-—that it is to close our 
eyes to the true scientific import of the 
late catastrophe, to look to a less spread 
of canvas, or a more wary use of the 
sail power, or a somewhat lower centre 
of gravity, as a sufficient remedy for the 











radical and fatal defect which the low 
freeboard involved in that ship; and I 
shall not feel satisfied until this is tho 
roughly admitted by all who seriously 
influence the designs of our future ships. 
To lay stress upon the magnitude of the 
angle of vanishing stability is entirely 
fallacious: the ship is lost long before 
that inclination is reached, even in a 
smooth sea. She is on the brink of 
ruin when the righting force of the sea 
is not substantially greater than the 
wind’s force. 

Let us now consider what should be 
the development of the Navy in the 
future. With regard to iron-clads, there 
is no doubt in my mind that the great 
experiment of sea-going turret-ships 
which has been made in the Monarch 
and the Captain should be continued. 
The Captain herself has illustrated the 
practicability of carrying and working 
large guns at sea with great efficiency in 
turrets. The Monarch has done the 
same, the great success of the latter 
ship having shown that the experiment 
failed in the Captain, not from any in- 
herent defect in the turret system, but 
from its association in a rigged ship with 
too low a freeboard. There is much evi- 
dence tending to show that the freeboard 
was in her case too little, even for the 
thoroughly efficient working of the guns 
in rough weather. I have been informed 
by officers of the Channel squadron, who 
watched the ship most carefully, that it 
was quite a common thing, with a sea 
running, for the guns and turrets of the 
Captain to disappear altogether from the 
view of the other ships ; and it must be 
obvious that at the same time the other 
ships disappeared from the view of ber 
gunners. Her firing under such circum- 
stances clearly must have been subject 
to disadvantages which would not have 
attended, in the same degree, at least, 
a similar ship with higher freeboard. 
At the same time, looking at the many 
advantages in other respects of keeping 
the ship low, there is reason to believe 
that a somewhat less height of side than 
the 14 feet of the Jfonarch would, on 
the whole, have been preferable. I can- 
not, at the present moment, speak with 


















certainty upon this point, because it is 
by no means established that the sails 
of the Captain were worked satistac 
torily on the hurricane-deck, On the 
contrary, it is pretty certain that the 
space of that deck was too contracted 
for the purpose, as I always believed it 
would be. ‘Taking it for granted that 
the sails of such ships must be worked 
from the turret-deck, it does not appear 
that the Monarch’s side is at all too 
high for a ship of her type. 

It is not possible, however, to 
pursue the detailed discussion of the 
subject in this article: the conclusion 
at which I have arrived is, that while 
the construction of sea-going turret- 
ships should undoubtedly be pur- 
sued, it must still be considered an 
experimental question, both as regards 
the proportions and details of the turret- 
ship itself, and as regards the fitness of 
the best possible ship of the kind to 
compete with the best ships of the broad- 
side type. I need hardly say, however, 
that it is the duty of the Government to 
rigidly exclude from the next sea-going 
turret-ship that is laid down every 
feature which would tend to compromise 
the safety of the ship under the ordinary 
conditions of the naval service. [ 
shall, I hope, be excused for quoting 
here the following sentences from the 
introduction to my work on Our Jron- 
clad Ships bearing upon this point. It 
was written and published towards the 
end of 1868, and the last sentence had 
special reference to what I even then 
believed to be the defective features of 
the Captain herself :— 

“The efficiency of its iron-clad fleet is of 
foremost importance to a small, isolated mari- 
time country like this ; anchored on the edge 
of a continent like Europe, entrusted with the 
care of world-wide interests, and charged to 
maintain its power upon the sea at a time 
when the spirit of invention is setting at 
naught all past systems of ocean warfare, and 
mocking at every trace and tradition of the 
times when we won our naval renown. In 
proportion as the past is prolonged into the 
present we are weakened and endangered ; in 
proportion as the novel capabilities of iron and 
steam are developed, we are strengthened and 
made safe. This is no time, then, for cling- 
ing to any type of ship, or any feature of 
naval construction, merely because it is old and 
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accustomed no time for rejecting things 
because they are new and unaccustomed, But, 
on the other hand, this being pre-eminently a 
time of risk because of the transitions we are 
passing through, it is pre-eminently a time for 
making our great experiments with scrupulous 
care, and for wasting nothing on method 
which cannot succeed.” 


It will be inferred from what I have 


just stated, that I believe it to be our 


duty to continue the construction of 
broadside ships for the line of battle, 
taking care to give to such ships that 
powerful bow and stern fire which will 
be so very essential in steam warfare, and 
to which it is now generally acknowledged 
the broadside system has lent itself more 
readily than the turret system. It isa 
very noteworthy fact, and one which it 
is instructive to reflect upon, that the 
turret system, which originally professed 
to give us an all-round fire with large 
ordnance in sea-going ships, has failed 
hitherto to accomplish this object. The 
Captain, which we are bound to con- 
sider as the most perfect embodiment of 
the system, in respect, of her turret fire, 
yet produced, was, as I have stated 
elsewhere, the only iron-clad of her time 
in which it was impossible to fire even a 
single gun, no matter how small, right 
ahead or right astern, from behind the 
protection of armour. I am not myself 
convinced that this grave defect is un- 
avoidable; on the contrary, 1 believe 
(and on this point I fully concur with 
Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, who 
lately commanded the Channel squadron) 
that bow and stern fire may be secured 
with turret guns in a sea-going ship, 
and that when secured it would give the 
turret system an ‘element of superiority 
to other systems which would constitute 
one of its foremost claims to adoption. 
Meantime broadside ships, especially 
those of the larger class, have undergone 
great developments in this respect, and 
I have in my possession information 
respecting the progress that other naval 
powers are making in this matter, which 
enables me to state that the duty of 
giving powerful bow fire to our iron-clad 
ships presses more strongly than ever 
upon us. 

But although the careful and con- 
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tinual development of thickness of 
armour, power of gun, and horizontal 
range of gun, steadily pursued for the 
last eight years, under successive Boards 
of Admiralty of both political parties, 
and under the enlightened and wisely pro- 
gressive administration of Sir Spencer 
Robinson, who has been the Controller 
of the Navy throughout that eventful 
period, has contributed enormously to 
the power of this country, and placed 
our Navy above the rivalry of foreign 
nations, it must now be discerned and 
acknowledged that the time for looking 
mainly to the above-water armour of 
our ships, and to the power and scope 
of their guns, has passed away. The 
already extended use of the ram for 
war purposes, and the certainty that 
torpedos will henceforth be extensively 
used in ocean warfare, both impose upon 
the country the necessity of developing 
the defensive powers—in many classes 
of vessels the evasive powers—of its 
war-ships with a view to the resistance 
and avoidance of these systems of 
attack. It has long been obvious to 
thoughtful persons accustomed to re- 
flect upon modern agencies of naval 
warfare, that the very strength of 
recent war-ships above water would 
invite .under-water methods of attack, 
and it is only fair to state that in 
anticipation of this consequence all 
our recent ironclads have been con- 
structed below water with an elaborate 
system of water-tight cellular compart- 
ments, in order to localize as much ‘as 
possible injuries sustained below the 
armour. Recent experience with tor- 
pedos—first with the towed torpedo of 
Captain Harvey, and secondly with the 
travelling torpedo of Mr. Whitehead— 
has shown, however, that the extended 
use of torpedos against ships at sea will 
be a matter of such comparative ease, 
that a new weight of obligation to seek 
to counteract these terrible devices is 
laid upon us, It would not be pru- 
dent, nor is it necessary, for me to 
shadow forth in this article the 
changes in naval construction to which 
we are thus driven ; their development 
will lay upon the designers of our war- 
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ships new and difficult duties, requiring 
them to bring largely into play not only 
the fixed resources of science to which 
all may resort, but also those restricted 
resources to which daring and inventive 
genius alone can secure liberal access. 
It is sad to think—although it is un- 
doubtedly true in this as in many others 
of this world’s affairs—that just in pro- 
portion as original power and faculty 
are brought to bear upon the task, 
misapprehension, misrepresentation, an- 
tagonism, and even calumny, will at- 
tend upon those who exercise them 
for the good of the country. But, 
on the other hand, it is the fortunate 
ordination of nature that with the 
power to serve the State is usually 
associated the power to disregard the 
revilings of the ignorant and the male- 
volent. 

The only other class of iron-clads re- 
requiring special consideration is the coast- 
defence class. An important question 
arises with reference to this description 
of vessel, viz,, Will mere harbour ships 
suffice for the defence of the coast, or 
should we not for this purpose possess 
vessels capable of crossing the sea with 
an assurance of safety? Nothing has 
been more common during the discus- 
sions of late years than the assumption 
that almost any kind of vessel will do for 
coast defence, and it has been taken for 
granted that sea-going ships of an ex- 
tremely experimental character might be 
built, on the understanding that, if they 
failed as ocean cruisers, they would never- 
theless be of almost their full value for 
use on the coasts. The case of the Cap- 
tain, of which I have already said so 
much, shows that a vessel which proves 
a failure for sea-going purposes is not 
always available for the secondary use ; 
but apart from this aspect of the case 
it is in my opinion a grave error to assume 
that a ship built for one service is equally 
useful for the other. My conviction is, 
first, that a coast-defence vessel should 
possess features special to herself—such, 
for example, as moderate draught of 
water, and steam-power only; and, 
secondly, that such a vessel should be in 
all respects capable of taking the sea, 
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and performing a short voyage in the 
worst weather, without much risk of 
loss or injury. Now, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in view of these requirements, 
the only coast-defence vessels which we 
at present possess—such as the turret- 
ships Royal Sovereign and Prince Albert 
—are extremely unsuited for the purpose. 
They have steam-power only, it is true; 
but they have great draught of water, and 
neither of them is fit to perform a win- 
ter voyage round our own coast. In such 
a voyage they may encounter conditions 
of wind and sea as extreme as almost 
any met with in any part of the globe; 
and this fact alone indicates the neces- 
sity for giving good sea-encountering 
qualities to all such vessels. The fur- 
ther fact that such vessels ought to be 
available for a hostile expedition to an 
enemy’s port, is an additional reason for 
this. I understand that the Govern- 
ment have recently ordered a few turret- 
ships of moderate draught for coast ser- 
vice ; if so, we may admit that a right 
commencement has been made, but we 
cannot admit more. The existing coast 
vessels are unfit even for harbour pur- 
poses, owing to their excessive draught 
of water. 

We have butlittle space left forthe con- 
sideration of our unarmoured fleet ; and 
fortunately we require but little. In the 
Inconstant we have a ship which far 
surpasses every other war-ship in the 
world for fleetness; and in the Volage 
and Active we have vessels inferior to her 
only in so far as their diminished size 
entails inferiority. The Admiralty are 
wisely multiplying vessels of both classes, 
with some minor modifications which will 
tend to their improvement, and with some, 
I am sorry to say, which will not. The 
production of still smaller ships than the 
Volage class, possessing an extreme speed, 
has lately been made practicable by Sir 
Joseph Whitworth’s improvements in 
steel, and will no doubt be attempted 
before long; for it must be acknowledged, 
to the credit of the Admiralty, that that 
fatal resistance to outside progress, and 
that tenacious adherence to what ought 
long to have passed away, which charac- 
terize the action of the War Department, 


are unknown in these days at Whitehall. 
Let justice be done in this matter, and 
let it be said that if the administrators of 
the Navy were to change places to-morrow 
with the administrators of the Army, we 
should at once cease to present to the 
world the spectacle of a Government 
Department busily occupied even now 
with the manufacture of short-range 
rifles, bronze field-guns, and ordnance of 
almost every possible combination which 
the non-scientific mind of the soldier 
can devise. There is one respect, how- 
ever, in which the Admiralty is open to 
blame in this matter: up to the present 
moment the Navy is without a projectile 
which it can fire with confidence and 
assured success against the armour of an 
enemy, and equally without those flat- 
fronted projectiles which alone are effica- 
cious for penetrating an enemy below 
water. The day may be approaching 
when the apathy with which the Admi- 
ralty have accepted these disabilities 
from the War Department, who furnish 
it with guns and projectiles, will be 
bitterly repented of. 


We must now say a few words upon 
that very important branch of the naval 
question which concerns the degree of 
efficiency with which our fleets would 
be handled in time of war. In con- 
sidering this I shall not attempt to enter 
upon a discussion of the numbers of 
our officers and men, because it is well 
known that we have officers of nearly 
all ranks in excess of the actual and 
prospective requirements of the service ; 
and because the continual development 
of steam warfare renders the mere 
question of numbers less and less a 
matter of anxiety, even as regards our 
men. At the present time the all-im- 
portant consideration is the measure of 
skill which both officers and men possess, 
and are having imparted to them, in the 
handling of our ships of war of all classes, 
including the most modern. 

It is but fair to admit at once that 
the present Government has in more 
ways than one contributed to the im- 
provement of the service in this respect, 
for the measures which it has taken have 
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had a very immediate and active influ- 
ence of the right kind, so far as they go. 
The great risk that we run as a nation, 
in a time of swift transition like the 
present, is that of neglecting to bring 
the new agencies of warfare within the 
ready reach of our officers and men for 
purposes of drill, which is but another 
word for experience. Now, the dis- 
tribution of our iron-clad ships, with 
modern guns and gun-carriages, and 
modern steam-engines, throughout the 
various large mercantile ports of the 
United Kingdom, all in commission as a 
Coast Guard reserved force, has had a 
most beneficial effect in this respect, 
affording the best possible facilities for 


the training both of the regular and of 


the reserved naval forces of the country. 
This policy of giving these forces the 
very ships and guns which in war 
they would bring into action, instead of 
those effete and useless vessels in which 
formerly nearly all the training of the 
service was misdirected, cannot be too 
highly approved ; for it effectually 
banishes that unreadiness which has 
usually been our bane, and would 
enable us in the event of a war to strike 
a prompt as well as a heavy blow. 

The system of employing flying squa- 
drons to circumnavigate the globe and 
visit our distant possessions has like- 
wise the merit of securing a large mea- 
sure of efficiency in seamanship for our 
fleet. That this should not be neglected 
is obvious, when we remember that the 
naval service of the country abroad 
must of necessity be very largely per- 
formed under sail, and the peculiar 
fitness of the flying squadron to de- 
velop nautical skill, in both officers 
and men, lies in the fact that the use 
of coal is all but prohibited in the 
ships composing it. A very important 
point to be observed in the working of 
the flying squadron system is the great 
desirability of passing as many as pos- 
sible of our officers and men through 
this school of practical experience at sea. 

The great weakness of the Navy, in 
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so far as its efficient working is con- 
cerned, is the lack of skill that ex- 
ists in the manceuvring of iron-clad 
squadrons under steam, and _ espe- 
cially at high speeds. And this in- 
efficiency is not confined to squadron 
duties only, but extends to the per- 
formances of the ships taken singly. 
It is so great, that when a signal is 
made for the ships to steam at full 
speed, after due preparation, no one 
knows whether one of the slower ships 
of the squadron will not steam away 
ahead of all the others, and the fastest 
lag behind, using the words slow and 
fast as indicative of the comparative 
performances of the ships when working 
at their best. This most serious defect 
in our naval service arises from two 
causes : first, the enormous expense of 
repeatedly trying such powerful ships 
under full steam (in consequence of 
the coal consumption which would 
take place), and the consequent inex- 
perience of stokers and engineers ; and, 
secondly, the want of a fuller education 
on the part of the officers of our Navy, 
who often baffle the engineering skill of 
the fleet by arbitrary and ill-advised 
orders when full-power steam trials and 
other like experiments are attempted. 
For this and other reasons I, for one, 
hail with pleasure the steps which have 
been lately taken, and which are under- 
stood to be in contemplation, for the pur- 
pose of improving thescientific education 
both of naval cadets and naval officers, 
Mr. Childers being assisted in this 
matter by an officer of the very highest 
qualifications for the purpose—Dr. 
Woolley, the Director of Education to 
the Admiralty. No man is more fitted 
than he to advise measures which will 
combine a very careful regard to the 
circumstances of youngsters and officers 
of the navy with a thoroughly sound 
and complete knowledge of what the 
service requires them to know; and I 
venture to say that in this field the pre- 
sent Admiralty will reap some of the 
fairest and best fruits of their labours. . 
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SIR HARRY HOTSPUR 


OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEW SMITHY. 


Sir Harry was sitting alone in the 
library when the tidings were brought 
to him that George Hotspur had reached 
Humblethwaite with a pair of post- 
horses from Penrith. The old butler, 
Cloudesdale, brought him the news, 
and Cloudesdale whispered it into his 
ears with solemn sorrow. Cloudesdale 
was well aware that Cousin George was 
no credit to the house of Humble- 
thwaite. And much about the same 
time the information was brought to 
Lady Elizabeth by her housekeeper, 
and to Emily by her own maid. It was 
by Cloudesdale’s orders that George 
was shown into the small room near 
the hall; and he told Sir Harry what 
he had done in a funereal whisper. 
Lady Altringham had been quite right 
in her method of ensuring the general 
delivery of the information about the 
house. 

Emily flew at once to her mother. 
“ George is here,” she said. Mrs, Quick, 
the housekeeper, was at that moment 
leaving the room. 

“ So Quick tells me. What can have 
brought him, my dear?” 

“ Whyshould he not come, Mamma?” 

“ Because your papa will not make 
him welcome to the house. Oh, dear,— 
he knows that. What are we to do?” 
In a few minutes Mrs. Quick came 
back again. Sir Harry would be much 
obliged if her ladyship would go to him. 
Then it was that the sandwiches and 
sherry were ordered. It was a compro- 
mise on the part of Lady Elizabeth 
between Emily’s prayer that some wel- 
come might be shown, and Sir Harry’s 
presumed determination that the ba- 
nished man should continue to be re- 
garded as banished. “Take him some 


kind of refreshment, Quick ;—a glass 
of wine or something, you know.” 
Then Mrs. Quick had cut the sand- 
wiches with her own hand, and Cloudes- 
dale had given the sherry. “ He ain't 
eaten much, but he’s made it up with 
the wine,” said Cloudesdale, when the 
tray was brought back again. 

Lady Elizabeth went down to her 
husband, and there was a consultation. 
Sir Harry was quite clear that he would 
not now, on this day, admit Cousin 
George as a guest into his house ; nor 
would he see him. To that conclusion 
he came after his wife had been with 
him some time. He would not see him, 
there, at Humblethwaite. If George 
had anything to say that could not be 
said in a letter, a meeting might be 
arranged elsewhere. Sir Harry con- 
fessed, however, that he could not see 
that good results could come from any 
meeting whatsoever. “The truth is, 
that I don’t want to have anything more 
to do with him,” said Sir Harry. That 
was all very well, but as Emily’s wants 
in this respect were at variance with 
her father’s, there was a difficulty. 
Lady Elizabeth pleaded that some kind 
of civility, at least some mitigation of 
opposition, should be shown, for Emily’s 
sake. At last she was commissioned 
to go to Cousin George, to send him 
away from the house, and, if necessary, 
to make an appointment between him 
and Sir Harry at the Crown, at Pen- 
rith, for the morrow. Nothing on earth 
should induce Sir Harry to see his 
cousin anywhere on his own premises. 
As for any meeting between Cousin 
George and Emily, that was, of course, 
out of the question,—and he must go 
from Humblethwaite. Such were the 
instructions with which Lady Elizabeth 
descended to the little room. 

Cousin George came forward with the 
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pleasantest smile to take Lady Elizabeth 
by the hand. He was considerably re- 
lieved when he saw Lady Elizabeth, 
because of her he was not afraid. “I 
do not at all mind waiting,” he said. 
“ How is Sir Harry?” 

* Quite well.” 

* And yourself?” 

“ Pretty well, thank you.” 

“ And Emily ?” 

Lady Elizabeth knew that in answer- 
ing him she ought to call her own 
daughter Miss Hotspur, but she lacked 
the courage. “ Emily is well too. Sir 
Harry has thought it best that I should 
come to you and explain that just at 
present he cannot ask you to Humble- 
thwaite.” 

“T did not expect it.” 

“And he had rather not see you 
himself,—at least not here.” Lady 
Elizabeth had not been instructed to 
propose a meeting. She had been told 
rather to avoid it if possible. But, like 
some other undiplomatic ambassadors, 
in her desire to be civil, she ran at once 
to the extremity of the permitted con- 
cessions. “If you have anything to say 
to Sir Harry a 

“T have, Lady Elizabeth; a great 
deal.” 

“ And if you could write it e 

“T am so bad at writing.” 

“Then Sir Harry will go over and 
see you to-morrow at Penrith.” 

“That will be so very troublesome 
to him!” 

“You need not regard that. At what 
hour shall he come ?” 

Cousin George was profuse in de- 
claring that he would be at his cousin’s 
disposal at any hour Sir Harry might 
select, from six in the morning through- 
out the day and night. But might he 
not say a word to Emily? At this 
proposition Lady Elizabeth shook her 
head vigorously. It was quite out of 
the question. Circumstanced as they 
all were at present, Sir Harry would 
not think of such a thing. And then 
it would do no good. Lady Elizaheth 
did not believe that Emily herself 
would wish it. At any rate there need 
be no further talk about it, as any such 








interview was at present quite impos- 
sible. By all which arguments and 
refusals, and the tone in which they 
were pronounced, Cousin George was 
taught to perceive that, at any rate in 
the mind of Lady Elizabeth, the process 
of parental yielding had already com- 
menced. 

On all such oecasions interviews are 
bad. The teller of this story ventures 
to take the opportunity of recommend- 
ing parents in such cases always to 
refuse interviews, not only between the 
young lady and the lover who is to be ex- 
cluded, but also between themselves and 
the lover. The vacillating tone—even 
when the resolve to suppress vacillation 
has been most determined—is perceived 
and understood, and at once utilized, by 
the least argumentative of lovers, even 
by lovers who are obtuse. The word 
“never” may be so pronounced as to 
make the young lady’s twenty thousand 
pounds full present value for ten in the 
lover’s pocket. There should be no ar- 
guments, no letters, no interviews ; and 
the young lady’s love should be starved 
by the absence of all other mention of 
the name, and by the imperturbable 
good humour on all other matters of 
those with whom she comes in contact 
in her own domestic circle. If it be 
worth anything, it won’t be starved ; 
but if starving to death be possible, 
that is the way to starve it. Lady 
Elizabeth was a bad ambassador; and 
Cousin George, when he took his leave, 
promising to be ready to meet Sir 
Harry at twelve on the morrow, could 
almost comfort himself with a prospect 
of success. He might be successful, if 
only he could stave off the Walker and 
Bullbean portion of Mr. Hart’s perse- 
cution! For he understood that the 
success of his views at Humblethwaite 
must postpone the payment by Sir 
Harry of those moneys for which Mr. 
Hart and Captain Stubber were so un- 
reasonably greedy. He would have dared 
to defy the greed, but for the Walker 
and Bullbean portion of the affair. Sir 
Harry already knew that he was in 
debt to these men; already knew with 
fair accuracy the amount of those debts. 
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Hart and Stubber could not make him 
worse in Sir Harry’s eyes than he was 
already, unless the Walker and Bullbean 
story should be told with the purpose 
of destroying him. How he did hate 
Walker and Bullbean and the memory 
of that evening ;—and yet the money 
which now enabled him to drink cham- 
pagne at the Penrith Crown was poor 
Mr. Walker's money! As he was 
driven back to Penrith he thought of 
all this, for some moments sadly, and 
at others almost with triumph. Might 
not a letter to Mr. Hart, with perhaps 
a word of truth in it, do some good ? 
That evening, after his champagne, he 
wrote a letter :— 


«“ Dear Mr. Hart,—Things are going 
uncommon well here, only I hope you 
will do nothing to disturb justat present. 
It must come off, if a little time is given, 
and then every shilling will be paid. A 
few pounds more or less won’t make any 
difference. Do arrange this, and you'll 
find I’ll never forget how kind you have 
been. I’ve been at Humblethwaite to- 
day, and things are going quite smooth. 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“ GeorGE HorTspur. 

“Don’t mention Walker's name, and 
everything shall be settled just as 
you shall fix. 

“The Crown, Penrith, Thursday.” 


The moment the letter was written he 
rang the bell and gave it to the waiter. 
Such was the valour of drink operating 
on him now, as it had done when he 
wrote that other letter to Sir Harry! 
The drink made him brave to write, 
and to make attempts, and to dare con- 
sequences ; but even whilst brave with 
drink, he knew that the morning’s pru- 
dence would refuse its assent to such 


courage ; and therefore, to save himself 


from the effects of the morning’s cow- 


ardice, he put the letter at once out of 


his own power of control. After this 
fashion were arranged most of Cousin 
George’s affairs. Before dinner on that 
day the evening of which he had passed 
with Mr. Walker, he had resolved that 
certain hints given to him by Mr, Bull- 


bean should be of no avail to him ;—not 
to that had he yet descended, nor 
would he so descend ;—but with his 
brandy after dinner divine courage had 
come, and success had attended the 
brave. As soon as he was awake on 
that morning after writing to Mr. Hart, 
he rang his bell to inquire whether that 
letter which he had given to the waiter 
at twelve o'clock last night were still in 
the house. It was too late. The lette: 
in which so imprudent a mention had 
been made of Mr, Walker’s name was 
already in the post. ‘“ Never mind,” 
said Cousin George to himself; “ None 
but the brave deserve the fair.” Then 
he turned round for another nap. It 
was not much past nine, and Sir Harry 
would not be there before twelve. 

In the meantime there had been 
hope also and doubt also at Humble- 
thwaite. Sir Harry was not surprised 
and hardly disappointed when he was 
told that he was to go to Penrith to see 
his cousin. The offer had been made 
by himself, and he was sure that he 
would not escape with less ; and when 
Emily was told by her mother of the 
arrangement, she saw in it a way to the 
fulfilment of the prayer which she had 
made to her father. She would say 
nothing to him that evening, leaving to 
him the opportunity of speaking to her, 
should he choose to do so. But on the 
following morning she would repeat her 
prayer. On that evening not a word 
was said about George while Sir Harry 
and Lady Elizabeth were together with 
their daughter. Emily had made her 
plan, and she clung to it. Her father 
was very gentle with her, sitting close 
to her as she played some pieces of music 
to him in the evening, caressing her 
and looking lovingly into her eyes, as 
he bade God bless her when she left 
him for the night ; but he had deter- 
mined to say nothing to encourage her. 
He was still minded that there could be 
no such encouragement ; but he doubted ; 
—in his heart of hearts he doubted. 
He would still have bought off Cousin 
George by the sacrifice of half his pro- 
perty, and yet he doubted. After all, 
there would be some consolation in that 
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binding together of the name and the 
property. 

“ What will you say to him?” Lady 
Elizabeth asked her husband that night. 

* Tell him to go away.” 

“ Nothing more than that?” 

“What more is there to say? If he 
be willing to be bought, I will buy him. 
I will pay his debts and give him an 
income.” 

“You think, then, there can be no 
hope?” 

“ Hope !—for whom ?” 

“ For Emily.” 

“T hope to preserve her—from a— 
scoundrel.” And yet he had thought 
of the consolation ! 

Emily was very persistent in carrying 
out her plan. Prayers at Humblethwaite 
were always read with admirable punc- 
tuality at a quarter past nine, so that 
breakfast might be commenced at half- 
past. Sir Harry every week-day was in 
his own room for three-quarters of an 
hour before prayers. All this was like 
clock-work at Humblethwaite. There 
would always be some man or men with 
Sir Harry during these three-quarters 
of an hour,—a tenant, a gamekeeper, a 
groom, a gardener, or a bailiff. But 
Emily calculated that if she made her 
appearance and held her ground, the 
tenant or the bailiff would give way, 
and that thus she would ensure a pri- 
vate interview with her father. Were 
she to wait till after breakfast, this 
would be difficult. A very few minutes 
after the half-hour she knocked at the 
door and was admitted. The village 
blacksmith was then suggesting a new 
smithy. 

“ Papa,” said Emily, “if you would 
allow me half a minute E 

The village blacksmith and the bailiff, 
who was also present, withdrew, bowing 
to Emily, who gave to each of them a 
smile and a nod. They were her old 
familiar friends, and they looked kindly 
at her. She was to be their future lady ; 
but was it not all important that their 
future lord should be a Hotspur ? 

Sir Harry had thought it not impro- 
bable that his daughter would come to 
him, but would have preferred to avoid 





the interview if possible. Here it was, 
however, and could not be avoided. 

“ Papa,” she said, kissing him, “ you 
are going to Penrith to-day.” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

* To see Cousin George 

“ Yes, Emily.” 

“ Will you remember what we were 
saying the other day ;—what I said?” 

“7 will endeavour to do my duty as 
best I may,” said Sir Harry, after a 
pause, 

“T am sure you will, Papa ;—and 
so do I. I do endeavour to do my 
duty. Will you not try to help him?” 

** Certainly, I will try to help him; 
for your sake rather than for his own. 
If I can help him with money, by pay- 
ing his debts and giving him means to 
live, I will do so.” 

*« Papa, that is not what I mean.” 

“ What else can I do?” 

“Save him from the evil of his 
ways.” 

“T will try. I would,—if I knew 
how,—even if only for the name’s 
sake.” 

“ For my sake also, Papa. Papa, let 
us do it together; you and I and 
Mamma. Let him come here.” 

“ It is impossible.” 

“Let him come here,” she said, as 
though disregarding his refusal. ‘“ You 
need not be afraid of me. I know how 
much there is to do that will be very 
hard in doing before any,—any other 
arrangement can be talked about.” 

“ T am not afraid of you, my child.” 

*“ Let him come, then.” 

“ No ;—it would do no good. Do you 
think he would live here quietly?” 

“Try him.” 

“ What would people say ?” 

“* Never mind what people would say: 
he is our cousin ; he is your heir. He 
is the person whom I love best in all 
the world. Have you not a right to 
have him here if you wish it? I know 
what you are thinking of; but, Papa, 
there can never be anybody else ;— 
never.” 

“ Emily, you will kill me, I think.” 

“ Dear Papa, let us see if we cannot 
try. And, oh, Papa, pray, pray let me 
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see him.” When she went away the 
bailiff and the blacksmith returned ; 
but Sir Harry’s power of resistance was 
gone, so that he succumbed to the new 
smithy without a word. 


CHAPTER XX. 
COUSIN GEORGE'S SUCCESS. 


Tuoucuts crowded quick into the mind 
of Sir Harry Hotspur as he had himself 
driven over to Penrith. It was a dull, 
dreary day in November, and he took 
the close carriage. The distance was 
about ten miles, and he had therefore 
something above an hour for thinking. 
When men think much, they can 
rarely decide. The affairs as to which 
a man has once acknowledged to him- 
self that he may be either wise or 
foolish, prudent or imprudent, are 
seldom matters on which he can by any 
amount of thought bring himself§o a 
purpose which to his own eyes shall be 
clearly correct. When he can decide 
without thinking, then he can decide 
without a doubt, and with perfect satis- 
faction. But in this matter Sir Harry 
thought much. There had been various 
times at which he was quite sure that 
it was his duty to repudiate this cousin 
utterly. There had never been a time 
at which he had been willing to accept 
him. Nevertheless, at this moment, 
with all his struggles of thought he 
could not resolve. Was his higher duty 
due to his daughter, or to his family,— 
and through his family to his country, 
which, as he believed, owed its security 
and glory to the maintenance of its 
aristocracy? Would he be justified,— 
justified in any degree,—in subjecting 
his child to danger in the hope that his 
name and family pride might be main- 
tained? Might he take his own desires 
in that direction as any make-weight 
towards a compliance with his girl’s 
strong wishes, grounded as they were on 
quite other reasons? Mr. Boltby had 
been very eager in telling him that he 
ought to have nothing to say to this 


cousin, had loaded thé ¢ousin’s name 
with every imaginable evil epithet; and 
of Mr. Boltby’s truth and honesty there 
could be no doubt. But then Mr. 
Boltby had certainly exceeded his duty, 
and was of course disposed, by his pro- 
fessional view of the matter, to think any 
step the wisest which would tend to 
save the property from dangerous hands 
Sir Harry felt that there were things to 
be saved of more value than the pro- 
perty ;—the family, the title, perhaps 
that reprobate cousin himself; and then, 
above all, his child. He did believe 
that his child would not smile for him 
again, unless he would consent to make 
some effort in favour of her lover. 

Doubtless the man was very bad. 
Sir Harry was sick at heart as he 
thought of the evil nature of the young 
man’s vices. Of a man debauched in 
his life, extravagant with his money, 
even of a gambler, a drunkard, one fond 
of low men and of low women ;—of one 
even such as this there might be hope, 
and the vicious man, if he will give up 
his vices, may still be loved and at last 
respected. But of a liar, a swindler, 
one mean as well as vicious, what hope 
could there be? It was essential to 
Sir Harry that the husband of his 
daughter should at any rate be a gen- 
tleman. The man’s blood, indeed, was 
good ; and blood will show at last, let 
the mud be ever so deep. So said Sir 
Harry to himself. And Emily would 
consent that the man should be tried 
by what severest fire might be kindled 
for the trying of him. If there were 
any gold there, it might be possible to 
send the dross adrift, and to get the 
gold without alloy. Could Lady Al- 
tringham have read Sir Harry’s mind as 
his carriage was pulled up, just at twelve 
o'clock, at the door of the Penrith 
Crown, she would have been stronger 
than ever in her belief that young lovers, 
if they be firm, can always conquer 
opposing parents. 

3ut alas! alas! there was no gold 
with this dross, and in that matter of 
blood, as to which Sir Harry's ideas 
were so strong, and indeed so noble, 
he entertained but a muddled theory 
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Noblesse oblige. High position will de- 
mand, and will often exact, high work. 
But that rule “holds as good with a 
Buonaparte as with a Bourbon, with a 
Cromwell as with a Stuart; and suc- 
ceeds as often and fails as often with 
the low-born as with the high. And 
good blood, too, will have its effect,— 
physical for the most part,—and will 
produce bottom, lasting courage, that 
capacity of carrying on through the mud 
to which Sir Harry was wont to allude ; 
but good blood will bring no man back 
to honesty. The two things together, 
no doubt, assist in producing the 
highest order of self-denying man. 

When Sir Harry got out of his car- 
riage, he had not yet made up his mind. 
The waiter had been told that he was 
expected, and showed him up at once 
into the large sitting-room looking out 
into the street, which Cousin George 
had bespoke for the occasion. He had 
had a smaller room himself, but had been 
smoking there, and at this moment in 
that room thete were a decanter and a 
wine-glass on the chiffonier in one 
corner. He had heard the bustle of the 
arrival, and had at once gone into the 
saloon, prepared for the reception of the 
great man. “I am so sorry to give 
you this trouble,” said Cousin George, 
coming forward to greet his uncle. 

Sir Harry could not refuse his cousin’s 
hand, though he would willingly have 
done so, had it been possible, “I 
should not mind the trouble,” he said, 
“if it were of any use. I fear it can 
be of none.” 

“T hope you will not be prejudiced 
against me, Sir Harry.” oo 

“T trust that I am not prejudiced 
against any one. What is it that you 
wish me to do?” 

« T want permission to goto Humble- 
thwaite, as a suitor for your daughter’s 
hand.” So far Cousin George had pre- 
pared his speech beforehand. 

“ And what have you to recommend 
you to a father for such permission ? 
Do you not know, sir, that when a gen- 
tleman proposes to a lady it is his duty 
to show that he is in a condition fit for 
the position which he seeks; that in 


character, in means, in rank, in conduct, 
he is at least her equal.” 

“As for our rank, Sir Harry, it is 
the same,” 

“And for yeur means? You know 
that my daughter is my heiress ?” 

“T do; but it is not that that has 
brought me to her. Of cotirse, I have 
nothing. But then, you know, though 
she will inherit the estates, I must 
inherit 9 

“Tf you please, sir, we will not go 
into all that again,” said Sir Harry, in- 
terrupting him. “TI explained to you 
before, sir, that I would have admitted 
your future rank as a counterpoise to 
her fortune, if I could have trusted your 
character. I cannot trust it. I do not 
know why you should thrust upon me 
the necessity of saying all this again. 
As I believe that you are in pecuniary 
distress, I made you an offer which I 
thought to be liberal.” 

“Tt was liberal, but it did not suit 
me to accept it.” George had an ink- 
ling of what would pass within Sir 
Harry’s bosom as to the acceptance or 
rejection of thatoffer. “I wrote to you, 
declining it, and as I have received no 
answer, I thought that I would just run 
down. What was I to do?” 

“Do? How can I tell? Pay your 
debts. The money was offered you.” 

“T cannot give up my cousin. Has 
she been allowed to receive the letter 
which I left for her yesterday ?” 

NowSir Harry had doubted much in his 
own mind as to the letter. During that 
morning’s interview it had still been in 
his own possession, As he was pre- 
paring to leave the house he had made 
up his mind that she should have it ; 
and Lady Elizabeth had been commis- 
sioned to give it her, not without in- 
struction and explanation. Her father 
would not keep it from her, because he 
trusted her implicitly ; but she was to 
understand that it could mean nothing 
to her, and that the letter must not of 
course be answered. 

“Tt does not matter whether she did 
or did not,” said Sir Harry. “I ask 
you again, whether you will accept the 
offer made you by Mr. Boltby, and give 
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me your written promise not to renew 
this suit.” 

“T cannot do that, Sir Harry.” 

Sir Harry did not know how to pro- 
ceed with the interview. As he had 
come there, some proposition must be 
made by himself. Had he intended to 
be altogether obstinate he should have 
remained at Humblethwaite, and kept 
his cousin altogether out of the house. 
And now his daughter’s prayers were 
ringing in his ears: ‘ Dear Papa, let us 
see if we cannot try.” And then again 
that assurance which she had made him 
so solemnly ; “‘ Papa, there never can 
be anybody else!” If the black sheep 
could be washed white, the good of such 
washing would on every side be so 
creat! He would have to blush,—let 

he washing be ever so perfect,—he must 

always blush in having such a son-in- 
law; but he had been forced to acknow- 
ledge to himself of late, that there was 
infinitely more of trouble and shame in 
this world than of joy or honour. Was 
it not in itself a disgrace that a Hotspur 
should do such things as this cousin 
had done ; and a disgrace also that his 
daughter should have loved a man so 
unfit to be her lover? And then from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, he 
remembered that these ills were added 
to the death of that son, who, had he 
lived, would have been such a glory to 
him. More of trouble and disgrace! 
Was it not all trouble and disgrace ? 
He would have wished that the day 
might come for him to go away, and 
leave it all, were it not that for one 
placed as he was placed his own life 
would not see the end of these troubles. 
He must endeavour to provide that 
everything should not go to utter ruin 
as soon as he should have taken his 
depar’. tre. 

He walked about the room, again 
trying to think. Or, perhaps, all think- 
ing was over with him now, and he was 
resolving in his own mind how best he 
might begin to yield. He must obey 
his daughter. He could not break the 
heart of the only child that was left to 
him. He had no delight in the world 
other than what came to him reflected 
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back fromher. He felt now as though 
he was simply a steward endeavouring 
on her behalf to manage things to the 
best advantage ; but still only a steward, 
and as such only a servant who could 
not at last decide on the mode of 
management to beadopted. He could 
endeavour’ to persuade, but she must 
decide. Now his daughter had decided, 
and he must begin this task, so utterly 
distasteful to him) of endeavouring to 
vash the blackamoor white. 

“What are you willing to do?” he 
asked. 

“How to do, Sir Harry?” 

“* You have led a bad life.” 

“T suppose I have, Sir Harry.” 

“How will you show yourself willing 
to reform it?” 

“Only pay my debts and set me up 
with ready money, and I'll go along as 
Thus would Cousin 
George have answered the question had 
he spoken his mind freely. But he 
knew that he might not be so explicit. 
He must promise much ; but, of course, 
in making his promise he must arrange 
about his debts. “Il do almost any- 
thing you like. Only try me. Of 
course, it would be so much easier if 
those debts were paid off. Ill give up 
races altogether, if you mean that, Sir 
Harry. Indeed, I’m ready to give up 
anything.” 

“ Will you give up London?” 

“London!” Insimple truth, George 
did not quite understand the proposition. 

“Yes; will youleave London? Will 
you go and live at Scarrowby, and learn 
to ‘ook after the farm and the place ?” 

George’s face fell,—his face being 
less used to lying than his tongue; but 
his tongue lied at once: “Oh yes, cer- 
tainly, if you wish it. I should rather 
like a life of that sort. For how long 
would it be?” 

“For two years,” said Sir Harry, 
imly. 

Cousin George, in truth, did not un- 
derstand. He thought that he was to 
take his bride with him when he went 
to Scarrowby. “ Perhaps Emily would 
not like it,” he said. 

“It is what she desires. You do not 
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suppose that she knows so little of your 
past life as to be willing to trust herself 
into your hands at once. She is attached 
to you.” 

** And so am I to her; on my honour 
Tam. I'm sure you don’t doubt that.” 

Sir Harry doubted every word that 
fell from his cousin’s mouth, but still he 
persevered. He could perceive though 
he could not analyse, and there was 
hardly a tone which poor Cousin George 
used which did not discourage the Ba- 
ronet. Still he persevered. He must 
persevere now, even if it were only to 
prove to Emily how much of basest clay 
and how little of gold there was in this 
image. 

“She is attached to you,” he con- 
tinued, “and you bear our name, and 
will be the head of our family. If you 
will submit yourself to a reformed life, 
and will prove that you are fit for her, 
it may be possible that after years she 
should be your wife.” 

“ After years, Sir Harry ?” 

“ Yes, sir,—after years, Do you sup- 
pose that the happiness of such an one 
as she can be trusted to such keeping 
as yours without a trial of you? You 
will find that she has no such hope 
herself.” 

“Oh, of course ; what she likes ia 

“TI will pay your debts ; on condition 
that Mr. Boltby is satisfied that he has 
the entire list of them.” 

George, as he heard this, at once deter- 
mined that he must persuade Mr. Hart 
to include Mr. Walker’s little account 
in that due to himself. It was only a 
matter of a few hundreds, and might 
surely be arranged when so much real 
money would be passing from hand to 
hand, 

“I will pay everything; you shall 
then go down to Scarrowby, and the 
house shall be prepared for you.” 

It wasn’t supposed, George thought, 
that he was absolutely to live in solitary 
confinement at Scarrowby. He might 
have a friend or two, and then the 
station was very near. 

“You are fond of shooting, and you 
will have plenty of it there. We will 
get you made a magistrate for the county, 





and there is much to do in looking 
after the property.” Sir Harry became 
almost good-humoured in his tone as he 
described the kind of life which he in- 
tended that the blackamoor should live, 
“ We will come to you for a month each 
year, and then you can come to us for 
a while.” ‘ 

‘“‘ When shall it begin ?” asked Cousin 
George, as soon as the Baronet paused. 
This was a question difficult to be an- 
swered. In fact, the arrangement must 
be commenced at once. Sir Harry 
knew very well that, having so far 
yielded, he must take his cousin back 
with him to Humblethwaite. He must 
keep his cousin now in his posses- 
sion till all those debts should be 
paid, and till the house at Scarrowby 
should be prepared ; and he must trust 
to his daughter's prudence and high 
sense of right not to treat her lover 
with too tender an acknowledgment of 
her love till he should have been made 
to pass through the fire of reform. 

* You had better get ready and come 
back to Humblethwaite with me now,” 
said Sir Harry. 

Within five minutes after that, there 
was bustling about the passages and hall 
of the Crown hotel. Everybody in 
the house, from the august landlord 


down to the humble stableboy, knew. 


that there had been a reconciliation be- 
tween Sir Harry and his cousin, and 
that the cousin was to be made welcome 
to all the good the gods could give. 
While Cousin George was packing his 
things, Sir Harry called for the bill and 
paid it,—without looking at it, because 
he would not examine how the blacka- 
moor had lived while he was still a 
blackamoor. 

‘‘T wonder whether he observed the 
brandy,” thought Cousin George to 
himself. 


CHAPTER ‘XXI. 
EMILY HOTSPUR’S SERMON. 


Tue greater portion of the journey back 
to Humblethwaite was passed in silence. 


Sir Harry had undertaken an experi- 
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ment in which he had no faith himself 
and was sad at heart. Cousin George 
was cowed, half afraid, and yet half 
triumphant. Could it be possible that 
he should “pull through” after all? 
Some things had gone so well with him. 
His lady friends had been so true to 
him! Lady Altringham, and then Mrs, 
Morton,—how yood they had been! 
Dear Lucy! He would never forget 
her. And Emily was such a brick ! 
He was going to see his Emily, and 
that would be ‘so jolly.” Nevertheless 
he did acknowledge to himself that an 
“mily prepared to assist her father in 
sending her lover through the fire of 
reform, would not be altogether “so 
jolly” as the Emily who had leaned 
against him on the bridge at Airey 
Force, while his arm had been tightly 
clasped round her waist. He was alive 
to the fact that romance must give place 
to business. 

When they had entered the park- 
gates Sir Harry spoke. “ You must 
understand, George,’—he had not called 
him George before since the engagement 
had been made known to him,—*“ that 
you cannot yet be admitted here as my 
daughter’s accepted suitor,—as might 
have been the case had your past life 
been different.” 

“T see all that,” said Cousin George. 

“Tt is right that I should tell you 
so; but I trust implicitly to Emily’s 
high sense of duty and propriety. And 
now that you are here, George, I trust 
that it may be for your advantage and 
for ours.” 

Then he pressed his cousin’s hand, 
if not with affection, at least with 
sincerity. 

“T’m sure it is to be all right now,” 
said George, calculating whether he 
would be able to escape to London for 
a few days, so that Le might be able to 
arrange that little matter with Mr. Hart. 
They couldn’t suppose that he would be 
able to leave London for two years 
without a day’s notice ! 

Sir Harry got out of the carriage at 
the front door, and desired Cousin 
George to follow him into the house. 
He turned at once into the small room 


where George had drunk the sherry, 
and desired that Lady Elizabeth might 
be sent to him. 

“* My dear,” said he, “I have brought 
George back with me. We will do the 
best that we can. Mrs. Quick will 
have a room for him. You had bette: 
tell Emily, and let her come to me for 
a moment before she sees her cousin.’ 
This was all said in George’s hearing. 
And then Sir Harry went, leaving his 
cousin in the hands of Lady Elizabeth. 

“T am glad to see you back again, 
George,” she said, with a melancholy 
voice. 

Cousin George smiled, and said that 
“it would be all right.” 

“T am sure I hope so, for my girl's 
sake. But there must be a great change, 
George.” 

“No end of a change,” said Cousin 
George, who was not in the least afraid 
of Lady Elizabeth. 

Many things of moment had to be 
done in the house that day before 
dinner. In the first place there was a 
long interview between the father 
and daughter. For a few minutes, 
perhaps, he was really happy when she 
was kneeling with her arms upon his 
knees, thanking him for what he had 
done, while tears of joy were streaming 
down her cheeks. He would not bring 
himself to say a word of caution to her. 
Would it not be to paint the snow 
white to caution her as to her conduct? 

“TT have done as you bade me in 
everything,” he said. “I have pro- 
posed to him that he should go to 
Scarrowby. It may be that it will be 
your home for a while, dear.” 

She thanked him and kissed him 
again and again. She would be so 
good. She would do all she could to 
deserve his kindness. And as for 
George,—“ Pray, Papa, don’t think that 
I suppose that it can be all done quite 
at once.” Nevertheless it was in that 
direction that her thoughts erred. It 
did seem to her that the hard part of 
the work was already done, and that 
now the pleasant paths of virtue were 
to be trud with happy and persistent 
feet. 
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“You had better see him in your 
mother’s presence, dearest, before dinner ; 
and then the awkwardness will be less 
afterwards.” 

She kissed him again, and ran from 
his room up to her mother’s apartment, 
taking some back stairs wel! known to 
herself, lest she should by chance mcet 
her lover after some undue and unpre- 
pared fashion. And there she could 
sit down and think of it all She 
would be very discreet. 
made to understand at once that the 
purgation must be thorough, y 
She would acknow i¢ lo 3 hi r 





compl te. 
love to him,—her great and abiding 
love ; but of lover's ] 
could be but little,—almost non 
till the fire lad done its work, 
the gold should have been separat 
from the dross. She had had her wa 
so far, and they should find that she 
had deserved it. 
Before dinner Sir 
letter to his lawyer. ‘The mail-cart 
passed through the village on its way 
to Penrith late in the evening, and 
there was time for him to save the 
post. He thought it incumbent on 
him to let Mr. Boltby know that he 
had changed his mind; and 
the writing of the letter was not an 
agreeable task, he did it at once. He 
said nothing to Mr. Boltby directly 
about his daughter, but he made it 
known to that gentleman that Cousin 
George was at present a 
Humblethwaite, and that he intended 
to pay all the debts without entering 
into any other specific engagements. 
Would Mr. Boltby have the good 
to make out a schedule of the debts 
Captain Hotspur should be instructed 
to give Mr. Boltby at once all the 
necessary information by letter. Then 
Sir Harry went on to say that perhaps 
the opinions formed in reference to 
Captain Hotspur had been too severe 
He was ashamed of himself as he 
wrote these words, but still they were 
written. If the blackamoor was to be 
washed white, the washing must be 
carried out at all times, at all seasons, 
and in every possible manner, till the 
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Harry wrote 


, though 


guest at 


world should begin to see that the 
blackness was going out of the skin. 

Cousin George was summoned to 
meet the girl who loved him in h 

other’s morning-room, before they 
dressed for dinner. He did not know 
at all in what way to conduct him- 
self. He had not given a moment 
thought to it till the difficulty flashed 
upon him as she entered the apart 
But she had considered it all. 
She came up to him quickly, and gav 
him her lips to kiss, standing ther 
in her mother’s presence, 


** George 


a> 


ment. 


“dear George ! 


she said, 
I am so glad that you are here.” 

It was the first; and it should be 
the last,—till the fire had done its work; 
till the fire should at least have done 
so much of its work as to make the 
remainder easy and fairly sure. He 

to say tor himself, but 
muttered something about his being 
the happiest fellow in the world. It 
was a position in which a man could 
hardly behave well, and neither the 
mother nor the daughter expected much 
from him. A 
self gracefully under the weight of a 
pardon as a woman may do. A man 
chooses cenerally iat it shall be as- 
umed by those with whom he is 
losely connected that he has done 
and is doing no wrong; and, when 
wronged, he professes to forgive and 
to forget in silence. ‘io a woman the 

:t of forgiveness, either accepted or 
bestowed, is itself a pleasure. A few 
words were then spoken, mostly by 
Lady Elizabeth, and the three sepa- 
rated to prepare for dinner. 

The next day passed over them at 
Humblethwaite Hall very quictly, but 
with some mild satisfaction. Sir Harry 
told his cousin of the letter to his 
lawyer, and desired George to make 
out and send by that day’s post such 
a schedule as might be possible on 
the spur of the moment. 

*‘Hadn’t I better run up and see 
Mr. Boltby?” said Cousin George. 

But to this Sir Harry was opposed. 
Let any calls for money reach them 
there. Whatever the calls might be, 
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he at any rate could pay them. Cousin 
George repeated his suggestion ; but 
.quiesced when Sir Harry frowned 
nd showed his displeasure. He did 
nake out a schedule, and did write a 
‘tter to Mr. Boltby. 

“T think my debt to Mr. Hart was 
as 3,2501..” he wrote, “ but 


I should have added another 


ut down 
believe r 
501. for a transaction as to which 
incy he does not hold my note of 
l 


} ” 





ind. But the money is due. 

He was fool enough to think that 
Mr. Walker’s claim mi sht be liquid ited 
fter this fashion. In the afternoon 
hey rode t yrether, —the father, th 


wehter, and the blackamoor, and 
1uch was told to Cousin George as to 
f the property. The nam 


mentioned, and 


he nature o 
f the tenants were 
he boundaries of the farms were pointed 
it to him. He was thinking all the 
me whether Mr. Hart would spare him. 
Bi Emily LLotspur, though she had 
en thus reticent and quiet 1 
though she was resol 
and knew that there wer 
‘umstances in her engagement which 


J? 


screet 


owd for a while deter her from being 
1 lover as other girls 
l not mean to estrange 

self from her Cousin George. If 
were to do so, how was she to 
sist, and take, as she hoped to do, 
first part in that task of refining 





gp ing : 
» gold on which they were all now 
tent 2? She was to correspond with 
m when he was at Searrowby. Such 
her present programme, and Sir 

] 
no objection when she 


Of course they 
! each other, and have 
mmunion together. On the third 


y, therefor it was arranged that 
hey two should walk, without other 
mpany, about the place. She must 


iow him her own gardens, which were 
t some distance from the house. If 
the truth be told, it must be owned 
that George somewhat dreaded the 
afternoon’s amusement; but had she 
demanded of him to sit down to listen 
to her while she read to him a sermon, 
he would not have refused. 


To be didactic and at the same time 
demonstrative of affection is difficult, 
even with mothers towards their chil- 
dren, though with them the assumption 
of authority creates no sense of injury. 
Emily sp cially d sired to point out to 
the erring one the paths of virtue, and 
yet to do so without being oppressive. 
“It is so nice to have you here, George,” 
she said. 

‘Yes, indeed; isn’t it?” He was 
walking beside her, and as yet they 
were within view of the house. 

“Papa has been so good; isn’t he 


‘Indeed he is. The best man I 
i ; thinking that 
his gratitude would have been stronger 
had the Baronet given him the money 


id allowed him to go up to London to 





le his own debts 
‘And Mamma has been so kind! 
Mamma is very fond of you, I am 
ire she would do anything for you. 


And you? said George, looking 


“T'!-As for me, George, ii is a 
r of course now. You ¢ t 

want to be told again what is and ever 
’ - 
| 


t interest in the world. 


must be my first 

“T do not care how often you tel 
me,” 

“ But you know it; don’t you?” 

‘I know what you said at the wat 
fall, Emily.” 

‘“ What I said then I said for always. 
You may be sure of that. I told Mamma 
so, and Papa. If they had not wanted 
me to love you, they should not have 
asked you to come here. | do love you, 
and I hope that some day I may | 
She was not leaning on his 
ped, and 
looked steadfastly into his face. He put 
out his hand as though to take hers ; 
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but she shook her head, refusing 16. 


your wife.” 
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come on. I want to talk 
to you a great deal. 1 want to say ever 
so much,—now, to-day. I hope that 
some day I may be your wife. If lam 
not, I shall never be any man’s wile,” 
“‘ What does some day mean, Emily a 
“ Ever so long ;—years, perhaps.” 
“But why? <A fellow has to be con- 
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sulted, you know, as well as yourself. 
What is the use of waiting? I know 
Sir Harry thinks I have been very fond 
of pleasure. How can I better show 
him how willing I am to give it up than 
by marrying and settling down at once ? 
[ don’t see what’s to be got by waiting.” 

Of course she must tell him the truth. 
She had no idea of keeping back the 
truth. She loved him with all her heart, 
and was resolved to marry him ; but the 
dross must first be purged from the gold. 
“Of course you know, George, that 
Papa has made objections.” 

“T know he did, but that is over 
now. lam to go and live at Scarrowby 
at once, and have the shooting. He 
can’t want me to remain there all by 
myself.” 

“ But he does ; and so do I.” 

“Why?” 

In order that he might be made clean 
by the fire of solitude and the hammer 
of hard work. She could not quite say 
this tohim. ‘ Youknow, George, your 
life has been one of pleasure.” 

“] was in the army,—for some years.” 

“But you left it, and you took to 
going to races, and they say that you 
gambled and are in debt, and you have 
been reckless. Is not that true, George?” 

“Tt is true.” 

* And can you wonder that Papa 
should be afraid to trust his only child 
and all his property to one who,—who 
knows that he has been reckless? But if 
you can show, for a year or two, that you 
can give up all that——” 

“Wouldn’t it be all given up if we 
were married ?” 

“Indeed, 1 hope so. I should break 
my heart otherwise. But can you wonder 
that Papa should wish for some delay 
and some proof?” 

“Two years !” 

“Is that much? IfI find you doing 
what he wishes, these two years wil! be 
80 happy to me! We shall come and 
see you, and you will come here. | 
have never liked Scarrowby, because it 
is not pretty, as this place is; but, oh, 
how I shall like to gothere now! And 
when you are here, Papa will get to be 
so fond of you. You will be like a 
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real son to him. Only you must be 
steady.” 

“Steady! by Jove, yes. A fellow 
will have to be steady at Scarrowby.” 
The perfume of the cleanliness of the 
life proposed to him was not sweet to 
his nostrils, 

She did not like this, but she knew 
that she could not have everything at 
once. ‘You must know,” she said, 
“that there is a bargain between me and 
Papa. I told him that I should tell you 
everything.” 

“Yes; I ought to be told every- 
thing.” 

“It is he that shall fix the day. He 
is to do so much, that he has a right to 
that. I shall never press him, and 
you must not.” 

“Oh, but I shall.” 

“Tt will be of no use ; and, George, I 
won't let you. I shall scold you if you 
do. When he thinks that you have 
learned how to manage the property, 
and that your mind is set upon that 
kind of work, and that there are no more 
races,—mind, and no betting, then,— 
then he will consent. And I will tell 
you something more if you would like 
to hear it.” 

‘Something pleasant, is it ?” 

** When he does, and tells me that he 
is not afraid to give me to you, I shall 
be the happiest girl in all England. Is 
that pleasant ?—No, George, no; I will 
not have it.” 

“ Not give me one kiss?” 

“T gave you one when you came, to 
show you that in truth I loved you. 
] will give you another, when Papa says 
that everything is right.” 

* Not till then?” 


“No, George, not till then. But I 
shall love you just the same. I cannot 


love you better than I do.” 

He had nothing for it but to submit, 
and was obliged to be content during 
the remainder of their long walk with 
talking of his future life at Scarrowby. 
It was clearly her idea that he should 
be head-farmer, head-steward, head-ac- 
countant, and general workman for the 
whole place. When he talked about 
the game, she brought him back to the 
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plough ;—so at least he declared to him- 
self. And he could elicit no sympathy 
from her when he reminded her that the 
nearest meet of hounds was twenty miles 
and more from Scarrowby. “You can 
think of other things for a while,” she 
said. He was obliged to say that he 
would, but it did seem to him that Scar- 
rowby was a sort of penal servitude to 
which he was about to be sent with his 
own concurrence. The scent of the 
cleanliness was odious to him. 

“I don’t know what I shall do there 
of an evening,” he said. 

“Read,” she answered; “there are 
lots of books, and you can always have 
the magazines. I will send them to you.” 
It was a very dreary prospect of life 
for him, but he could not tell her that 
it would be absolutely uuendurable. 

When their walk was over,—a walk 
which she never could forget, however 
long might be her life, so earnest had 
been her purpose,—he was left alone, 
and took another stroll by himself. 
How would it suit him? Was it pos- 
sible? Could the event “come off” ? 
Might it not have been better for him 
had he allowed his other loving friend 
to prepare for him the letter to the 
Baronet; in which Sir Harry’s munifi- 
cent offer would have been accepted ? 
Let us do him the justice to remember 
that he was quite incapable of under- 
standing the misery, the utter ruin which 
that letter would have entailed upon her 
who loved him so well. He knew no- 
thing of such sufferings as would have 
been hers ;—as must be hers, for had 


she not already fallen haplessly into the 
pit when she had once allowed herself 
to fix her heart upon a thing so base as 
this? It might have been better, he 
thought, if that letter had been written. 
A dim dull idea came upon him that he 
was not fit to be this girl’s husband. 
He could not find his joys where she 
would find hers. No doubt it would be 
a grand thing to own Humblethwaite 
and Scarrowby at some future time ; 
but Sir Harry might live for these 
twenty years, and while Sir Harry lived 
he must be a slave. And then he 
thought that upon the whole he liked 
Lucy Morton better than Emily Hot- 
spur. He could say what he chose to 
Lucy, and smoke in her presence, own 
that he was fond of drink, and obtain 
some sympathy for his “book” on the 
Derby. He began to feel already that 
he did not like sermons from the girl of 
his heart. 

But he had chosen this side now, 
and he must go on with the game. It 
seemed certain to him that his debts 
would at any rate be paid. He was not 
at all certain how matters might go in 
reference to Mr. Walker, but if matters 
came to the worst the Baronet would 
probably be willing to buy him off again 
with the promised income. Neverthe- 
less, he was not comfortable, and cer- 
tainly did not shine at Sir Harry’s table. 
“Why she has loved him, what she has 
seen in him, I cannot tell,” said Sir 
Harry to his wife that night. 

We must presume Sir Harry did not 
know how it is that the birds pair. 


To be concluded in the next Number. 
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CEREBRATION. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
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Tne old Hebrew necromancers were 
said to obtain oracles by means of Tera 
phim. A Teraph was the decapitated 
head of a child, placed ona pillar and 
compelled by magic to reply to the ques- 
tions of the sorcerer. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of illustration, that the 
legends of such enchantments rest on 
some groundwork of fact ; and that it 


might be possible, by galvanism or simi- 
lar agency, to make a human corpse 
speak, as a dead sheep may be made to 
bleat. Further, let us suppose that the 
Teraph only responded to inquiries re 
garding facts known to the owner of the 
head while living, and therefore (it ma’ 
be imagined) impressed in some manne! 
upon the brain to be operated on. 

In such a Teraph we should, I conceive, 
possess a fair representation of the mental 
part of human nature, as it is understood 
by a school of thinkers, considerable in 
all ages, but especially so at present. 
“The brain itself,” according to this 
doctrine, ‘‘ the white and grey matter, 
such as we see and touch it, irrespective 
of any imaginary entity beside, per- 
forms the functions of Thought and 
Memory. ‘To go beyond this all-suffic 
ent brain, and assume that our conscious 
selves are distinct from it, and somewhat 
else beside the sum-total of its action, 
is to indulge an hypothesis unsupported 
by a tittle of scientific evidence. Need 
less to add, the still further assumption, 
that the conscious self may possibly 
survive the dissolution of the brain, is 
absolutely unwarrantable.” 

It is my very ambitious hope to show, 
in the following pages, that, should 
physiology establish the fact that the 
brain, by its automatic action, performs 
all the functions which we have been 
wont to attribute to “ Mind,” that 
great discovery will stand alone, and 
will not determine, as supposed, the 


further steps of the argument ; namely, 
that our conscious selves are nothing 
more than the sum of the action of ow 
brains during life, and that there is no 
room to hope that they may survive 
their dissolution. 
| hope to show, not only that these 
conclusions do not necessarily flow from 
the premisses, but that, accepting the pre- 
misses, we may logically arrive at opposite 
conclusions. I hope to deduce, from the 
study of one class of cerebral phenomena, 
a presumption of the separability of the 
conscious Self from the thinking brain ; 
and thus, whileadmitting that “Thought 
may be a function of Matter,” demon- 
strate that the Self in each of us is not 
identifiable with that which, for want 
of a better word, we call “ Matter.” The 
immeasurable difference between such a 
remembering lip-moving Teraph as we 
have supposed and a conscious Man 
indicates, as I conceive, the gulf leay ed 
over by those who conclude that, if the 
brain can be proved to think, the cas 
is closed against believers in the spiri- 
tuality and immortality of our race. 
In brief, it is my aim to draw from 
such an easy and every-day psycholo- 
gical study as may be verified by every 





reader for himself, an argument for 
belief in the entire separability of the 


conscious self from its thinking organ, 
the physical brain. Whether we choose 
still to call the one “Spirit” and the other 
** Matter,” or to confess that the defini- 
tions which our fathers gave to those 
terms have ceased tobe valid in the light 
of modern science—that “Matter” means 
only ‘‘a form of Force,” and that “Spirit” 
is merely “an unmeaning term for an un- 
known thing ”—this verbal controversy 
will not in any way affect the drift of 
our argument. What we need to know 
is this: Can we face the real or supposed 
tendency of science to prove that 
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“ Thought is a Function of Matter,” and 
yet logically retain faith in personal 
Immortality? I maintain that we may 
accept that doctrine and draw from it an 
indirect presumption of immortality, 
afforded by the proof that the conscious 
self is not identifiable with that Matter 
which performs the function of Thought, 
and of whose dissolution alone we have 
cognizance, 

My first task must be to describe the 
psychological facts from which our cor 
clusions are to be drawn, and which 
seem in themselves sufficiently curions 
and interesting to deserve more sti 
on their own account than they have yet 
received. Secondly, I sh il simply 


y 
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quote Dr. Carpenter’s physiological 
explanation of these facts. Lastly, | 
shall, as shortly as possible, endeavour 
to deduce from them that which appear 
to me to be their lovical inference. 
The phenomena with which WwW il 

concerned, have been often referred to 
by met iphysicians,—Leibnitz and 

W. Hamilton amongst others,—under 
the names of “ Latent Thoucht,” and 
“ Preconscious Activity of the Soul.” 
Dr. Carpenté r, who has discovered the 
physiological explanation of them, and 
reduced them to harm ny with other 
phenomena of the nervous system, has 
given to them the title of “ Uncon 
Cerebration ;’ and to this name, as 


lowing in his steps, I shall in th 
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large generalizations of th 
with a few familiar and unmistal 


instances of mental work performed un 
consciously. 

For example; it is an ever} 
occurrence to most of us to forget a par- 
ticular word, or a line of poetry, and 
to remember it some hours later, when 
we have ceased consciously to seek for 
it. We try, perhaps anxiously, at first 
to recover it, well aware that it lics 
somewhere hidden in our memory, but 
unable to seize it. As the saying is, 
we “ransack our brains for it,” but fail- 
ing to find it, we at last turn our at- 
tention to other matters. By and by 
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when, so far as consciousness goes, our 
whole minds are absorbed in a dif- 
ferent topic, we exclaim, “ Eureka! The 
word, or verse, is—So and so.” So 
familiar is this phenomenon that we are 
accustomed in similar straits to say, 
“ Never mind; I shall think of the 
missing word by and by, when I an 
attending to something else ;” and we 
deliberately turn away, not intending 
finally to abandon the pursuit, but pre- 
y as if we were possessed of en 
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secretary or librarian, whom 
we could order to hunt up a missing 
document, or turn out a word in a dic- 
tionary while we amused ourselves with 

mething else, The more this very 


common phencmenon is studied, the 


] utal | will be obliged to ¢ _ 
cede, thut » 1 is his own « g 

i 1s con ned, the x eh is mad 

utely without him. He has neither 
pain nor pleasure, nor sense of labour 
in the task, any more than if it were 

rformed by somebody else; and hi 
consci us Self is all the time suffering, 
enjoying, or labouring on totally dil- 
ferent und 

Another and more important pha 
of 1 Cl cerebration, is tl 
wher we find our mental work « 

kind, a cal ion, an essay, a tale, 
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1 re, arrange itself in order during 

ill ul either of sleep or wakeful- 
ne dl ring which we had not con- 
s isly thought ofitatall. Probably no 
one has ever written on a subject a litt] 
complicated, or otherwise endeavoured to 
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without perceiving next day that the 
thing has somehow taken a new form 
in his mind since he laid down his pen 
or hi p neil after his first effort. It is 
as if a “ Fairy Order” had come in the 
nicht and unravelled the tangled skeins 
of thought and laid them all neatly out 
on his table. I have said that this work 
is done for us either asleep or awake, but 
it seems to be accomplished most per- 
fectly in the former state, when our 
unconsciousness of it is most complete. 
I am not now referring to the facts of 








somnambulism, of which I must speak 
by and by, but of the regular “ setting 
to rights” which happens normally to 
the healthiest brains, and with as much 
regularity as, in a well-appointed house- 
hold, the chairs and tables are put in 
their places before the family come down 
to break fast. 

Again there is the ordinary but 
most mysterious faculty possessed by 
most persons, of setting over-night a 
mental alarum-clock, and awaking, at 
will, at any unaccustomed hour out 
of dreamless sleep. Were we up and 
about our usual business all night 
without seeing or hearing a timepiece, 
or looking out at the stars or the dawn, 
few of us could guess within two or three 
hours of the time. Or again, if we 
were asleep and dreaming with no in- 
tention of rising at a particular time, 
the lapse of hours would be unknown 
to us. The count of time in dreams 
is altogether different from that of our 
waking life, and we dream in a few 
seconds what seem to be the events of 
years. Nevertheless, under the con 
ditions mentioned, of a sleep prefaced 
by a resolution to waken at a specified 
hour, we arrive at a knowledge of time 
unattainable to us either when awake 
or when sleeping without such prior 
resolution. 

Such are some of the more striking in- 
stances of unconscious cerebration. But 
the same power is obviously at work 
during at least half our lives in a way 
which attracts no attention only because 
it is so common. If we divide our ac- 
tions into classes with reference to the 
Will, we discover that they are of three 
kinds—the Involuntary (such as the 
beating of the heart, digestion, &c.), 
the Voluntary, and the Volitional. The 
difference between the two latter classes 
of actions is, that Voluntary motions 
are made by permission of the Will and 
can be immediately stopped by its exer 
tion, but do not require its conscious 
activity. Volitzonal motions on the con 
trary require the direct exertion of Will. 

Now of these three classes of action 
it would appear that all Voluntary acts, 
as we thave defined them, are accom- 
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plished by Unconscious Cerebration. 
Let us analyse the act of Walking, 
for example. We intend to go here or 
there; and in such matters “he who 
wills the end wills the means.” But we 
do not deliberately think, “ NowI shall 
move my right fuot, now I shall put my 
left on such a spot.” Some unseen 
guardian of our muscles manages all 
such details, and we go on our way, 
serenely unconscious (unless we chance 
to have the gout, or an ill-fitting boot) 
that we have any legs at all to be 
directed in the way they should go. If 
we chance to be tolerably familiar with 
the road, we take each turning instinc- 
tively, thinking all the time of something 
else, and carefully avoid puddles or col- 
lisions with fellow-passengers, without 
bestowing a thought on the subject. 
Similarly as soon as we have acquired 
other arts beside walking,—reading, sew- 
ing, writing, playing on an instrument,— 
we soon learn to carry on the mechanical 
part of our tasks with no conscious 
exertion. We read aloud, taking in the 
appearance and proper sound of each 
word and the punctuation of each sen- 
tence, and all the time we are not think- 
ing of these matters, but of the argu- 
ment of the author; or picturing the 
scene he describes; or, possibly, follow- 
ing a wholly different train of thought. 
Similarly in writing with “the pen of 
a ready writer” it would almost seem 
as if the pen itself took the business of 
forming the letters and dipping itself in 
the ink at proper intervals, so engrossed 
are we in the thoughts which we are 
trying to express. 

We unconsciously cerebrate,—while 
we are all the time consciously buried in 
our subject,—that it will not answer to 
begin two consecutive sentences in the 
same way ; that we must introducea query 
here or an ejaculation there, and close our 
paragraphs with a sonorous word and 
not with a preposition. All this we do 
not do of malice prepense, but because 
the well-tutored sprite whose business 
it is to look after our p's and q’s, settles 
it for us as a clerk does the formal part 
of a merchant’s correspondence. 

Music-playing however is of all others 
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the most extraordimary manifestation of 
the powers of unconscious cerebration. 
Here we seem not to have one slave but 
a dozen. ‘wo different lines of hiero- 
alyphics have to be read at once, and 
the right hand is to be guided to attend 
to one of them, the left to another. All 
the ten fingers have their work assigned 
as quickly as they can move. The mind 
(or something which does duty as mind) 
interprets scores of A sharps and B flats 
and C naturals, into black ivory keys 
and white ones, crotchets and quavers 
and demi-semi-quavers, rests, and all the 
other mysteries of music. The feet are 
not idle, but have something to do with 
the pedals; and, if the instrument be 
a double-actioned harp, a task of push- 
ings and pullings more difficult than that 
of the hands. And all this time the 
performer, the conscious performer, is in 
a seventh heaven of artistic rapture at 
the results of all this tremendous busi 
ness; or perchance lost in a flirtation with 
the individual who turns the leaves of 
the music-book, and is justly persuaded 
she is giving him the whole of her soul! 

Hitherto we have noticed the brain 
engaged in its more servile tasks of 
hunting up lost words, waking us at 
the proper hour, and carrying on the 
mechanical part of all our acts. But 
our Familiar is a great deal more than 
1 walking dictionary, a housemaid, a 
alet de place, or a barrel-organ man. 
He is a novelist who can spin more 
romances than Dumas, a dramatist who 
composes more plays than ever did 
Lope de Vega, a painter who excels 
equally well in figures, landscapes, 
ittle, sea-pieces, smiling bits of genre 
ind the most terrific conceptions of 
horror and torture. Of course, like 
other artists, he can only reproduce, 
develop, combine what he has actually 
experienced or read or heard of. But 
the enormous versatility and inexhaus- 
tible profusion with which he furnishes 
us with fresh pictures for our galleries, 
and new stories every night from his 
lending library, would be deemed the 
greatest of miracles, were it not the 
commonest of facts. A dull clod of a 
man, without an ounce of fancy in bis 
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conscious hours, lies down like a log at 
night, and lo! he has got before him 
the village green where he played as a 
boy, and the apple-tree blossoms in his 
father’s orchard, and his long-dead and 
half-forgotten mother smiles at him, and 
he hears her call him “ her own little lad,” 
and then he has a vague sense that this 
is strange, and a whole marvellous story 
is revealed to him of how his mother 
has been only supposed to be dead, but 
has been living in a distant country, 
and he feels happy and comforted. And 
then he wakes and wonders how he came 
to have such a dream! Is he not right 
to wonder? What is it—who is it that 
wove the tapestry of such thoughts on 
the walls of his dark soul? Addison 
says, “ There is not a more painful act 
of the mind than thatof invention. Yet 
in dreams it works with that care and 
activity that we are not sensible when 
the faculty is employed” (Spectator, 
487). Such are the nightly miracles of 
Unconscious Cerebration. 

The laws which govern dreams are 
still half unexplained, but the most 
obvious of them singularly illustrate 
the nature of the processes of the un- 
conscious brain-work which causes them. 
Much of the labour of our minds, con 
scious and unconscious, consists in trans 
muting Sentiments into Ideas. It is not 
in this little essay that the subject can 
be developed in its various branches, 
the ordinary passions of life,—the reli- 
gious and moral sentiments (wherein 
our translations are the source of all 
our myths and half our errors),|\—and 
lastly, insanity, wherein the false senti- 
ment usually creates the intellectual 
delusion. Suffice it that our conscious 
brains are for ever at work of the kind, 
“giving to airy nothing” (or at least 
to what is a merely subjective feeling) 
“a local habitation and a name.” Our 
unconscious brains accordingly, after 
their wont, proceed on the same track 


1 « Fg. Out of the Sentiment of the justice 
of God come Ideas of a great Final Assize and 
Day of Judgment. Outof the Sentiment that 
He is Author of all things, a definite Idea of 
six days’ world-making,” &c. &c. (From a Ser- 
mon by Rev. James Martineau.) 
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during sleep. Our sentiments of love, 
hate, fear, anxiety, are each one of them 
the fertile source of whole series of 
illustrative dreams. Our bodily sensa- 
tions of heat, cold, hunger, and suffoca- 
tion, supply another series often full of 
the quaintest suggestions,—such as those 
of the poor gentleman who slept over a 
cheesemonger’s shop, and dreamt he was 
shut up in a cheese to be eaten by rats ; 
and that of the lady whose hot bottle 
scorched her feet, and who imagined 
she was walking into Vesuvius. In all 
such dreams we find our brains with 
infinite play of fancy merely adding 
illustrations like those of M. Doré to 
the page of life which we have turned 
the day before, or to that which lies 
upon our beds as we sleep. 

Again, the small share occupied by 
the Moral Law in the dream world is a 
significant fact. So far as I have b 
ble t learn, it is the rarest thing pos- 
sible for any check of conscience to be 
felt in a dream, even by persons who 
waking hours are profoundly imb 
with moral feeling. We commit in 
dreams acts for which we shou 
tears of blood were they real, an 
never feel the slightest remorse. On 
the most trifling provocation we cram 
an offending urchin into a lion’s cage 
(if we happen to have recently visited 
the Zoological Gardens), or we set fire to 


t 
a house merely to warm ourselves with 
the blaze, and all the time feel no pang 
if compunction. The familiar check 
vaking hours, “I must not do it, be- 
cause if would be unjust or unkind,” 
never once seems to arrest us in tl 
itisfaction of a y whim which m 

low about our wayward fancies in 
leep. Nay, I think that if ever we 
feel a sentiment like Repentance 
dreams, it is not the legitimate sequel 
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to the crime we have _previousl} 
imagined, but a wave of feeling rolled 
on from the real sentiment experi- 
enced in former hours of consciousness. 
Our dream-selves, like the Undines of 
German folk-lore, have no Souls, no 
Responsibility and no Hereafter. Of 
course this observation does not touch 
the fact that a person who in his con- 


scious life has committed a great crime 
may be haunted with its hideous shadow 
in his sleep, and that Lady Macbeth 
may in vain try and wash the stain from 
her “ little hand.” It is the imaginary 
acts of sleeping fancy which are devoid 
of moral character. But this immoral 
character of unconscious cerebration pre- 
cisely tallies with the Kantian doctrine, 
that the moral will is the true Homo 
Noumenon, the Self of man, This con- 
scious Self being dormant in dreams, it 
is obvious that the true phenomena of 
Conscience cannot be developed in them. 
Plutarch says that Zeno ordered his 
followers to regard dreams as a test of 
virtue, and to note it as a dangerous 
ign if they did not recoil, even in their 
p, from vice; and Sir Thomas Browne 

lks solemnly of “ Sinful Dreams,” 
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which ecclesiastical history abundantly 
shows have proved terrible stumbling 
blocks to the saints. But the doctrine 


of Unconscious Cerebration explains 
clearly enough how, in the absence of 


the controlling Will, the animal ele- 
ments of our nature assert themselves 
—cenerally in the ratio of their un- 


natural suppression at other times—and 
inence is made up for by hungry 
Fancy spreading a glutton’s feast. The 
of sense of sin in such dreams is, 
I think, the most natural and most 
healthful symptom about them. 

But if moral Repentance rarely or 
never fallow the imaginary transgres- 
ions of dreams, another sense, the 
xon sense of Dissatisfaction in un- 
finished work, is not only often present, 
but sometimes exceedingly harassing. 
The late eminent physician, Professor 


John Thomson of Edinburgh, quitted 


is father’s cottage in early manhood, 
leaving half woven a web of cloth on 
which he had been engaged as a weaver’s 
apprentice. Half a century afterwards, 
the then wealthy and celebrated gentle- 
man still found his slumbers disturbed 
by the apparition of his old loom and the 
sense of the imperative duty of finish- 
ing the never-completed web. The tale 
is like a parable of what all this life’s 
neglected duties may be to us, per- 
chance in an absolved and glorified 
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Hereafter, wherein, nevertheless, that 
web which we have left undone will 
have passed from our hands for ever! 
Of course, as it is the proper task of 
the unconscious brain to direct volun- 
tary labours started by the will, it is 
easily explicable why it should be tor- 
mented by the sense of their incom- 
pletion. 

But leaving the vast half-studied sub- 
ject of dreams (a whole mine as it is 
ot psychological discovery), we must 
turn to consider the surprising pheno- 
mena of Unconscious Cerebration, deve- 
loped under conditions of abnormal ex- 
citement. Among these I class those 
mysterious Voices, issuing we know not 
whence, in which 
doubt, or hope finds utterance. T 
part played by these Voices in the his- 
tory both of religion and of fanaticism it 
is needless to describe. So tar as 1 can 
jude, they are of two kinds, One is a 


some strong iear, 


he 





sort of lightning-burst suddenly giving 
intensely vivid expression to a whole set 
of feelings or ideas which have been lying 
latent in the brain, and which are in 


opposition to the feelings and ideas 
of our conscious selves at the moment. 
Thus the man ready to commit a crime 
hears a voice appealing to him to stop ; 
while the man praying ardently for faith 
hears another voice say, “ There is no 
God.” Of course the first suggestion is 
credited to heaven, and the-second to the 
powers of the Pit, but the source of both 
is, 1 apprehend, the same. ‘The second 
Voices are the result, not of 
unconscious Reasoning but of uncon- 
scious Memory. Under special 
excitement, and perhaps inexplicably 
remote association of ideas, some words 
which once made a violent impression 
on us are remembered from tlie inner 
depths. Chance may make these either 
awfully solemn, or as ludicrous as that 
of a gentleman shipwrecked off South 
America, who, as he was sinking and 
almost drowning, distinctly heard his 
mother’s voice say, “Tom! did you take 
Jane’s cake?” The portentous inquiry 
had been addressed to him forty years 
previously, and (as might have been ex- 
pected) had been wholly forgotten. In 


class of 


some 


fever, in a similar way, ideas and words 
long consigned to oblivion are constantly 
reproduced; nay, what is most curious 
of all, long trains of phrases which the 
individual had indeed heard, but Which 
could hardly have become a possession 
of the memory in its natural state, are 
then brought out in entire unconscious- 
My readers will recall the often- 
qu ted and well-authenticated story of 
the peasant girl in the Hétel Dieu in 
Paris, who in her delirium frequently 

spouted” Hebrew. After much inquiry 
it was found she had been cook toalearned 
priest who had been in the habit of read- 
ing aloud his Hebrew books in the room 
adjoining her kitchen. <A similar anec- 
dote is told of another servant girl who 
in abnormal sleep imitated some beau- 
tiful violin playing which she had heard 
many years previously. 


hess, 


“ 


Irom Sounds to Sights the transition 
is obvious. An Apparition is to the 
optical sense what such a Voice as we 
have spoken of above is to the hearing. 
At acertain point of intensity the latent 
idea in the brain reveals 
itself and produces an impression on the 


unconscious 


sensory; sometimes affecting one sense, 
sometimes another, sometimes perhaps 
two senses at a time. 

[ibbert’s ingenious explanation of the 
philosophy of apparitions is this. We 
are, he says, in our waking hours, fully 
aware that what we real!y see and hear 
are actual sights and sounds ; and what 
we only conjure up by fancy are delu- 
sions. In our sleeping hours this sense 
is not only lost, but the opposite convic- 
tion fully possesses us; namely, that 
what we conjure up by fancy in our 
dreams is true, while the real sights 
and sounds around us are unperceived. 
These two states are exchanged for each 
other at least twice inevery twenty-four 
hours of our lives, and generally much 
oftener, in fact every time we « 
Very often such slumbers 
begin and end before we have become 


loze or 
take a nap. 


aware of them; or have lust consciousness 
of the room and its furniture surrounding 
is. If at such times a peculiarly vivid 
dream takes the form of an apparition 
of a dead friend, there is nothing to 
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rectify the delusion that what we have 
fancied is real, nay even a background 
of positive truth is apparently supplied 
by the bedstead, curtains, &e. &e., of 
whose presence we have not lost con 
sciousness for more than the fraction of 
time needful for a dream. 

It would, I think, be easy to apply 
this reasoning with great advantage, 
taking into view the phenomena of Un- 
conscious Cerebration. The intersection 
of the states wherein consciousness yields 
to unconsciousness, and vice versd, is 
obviously always difficult of sharp appre- 
ciation, and leaves wide marvin for self- 
deception ; and a ghost is of all creations 
of fancy the one which bears most unmis- 
takeable internal evidence of being home- 
made. ‘The poor unconscious brain goes 
on upon the track of the lost friend, on 
which the conscious soul, ere it fell 
asleep, had started it. But with all its 
wealth of fancy it never succeeds in 
picturing a new ghost, a fresh idea of 
the departed, whom yet by every prin- 
ciple of reason we know is not (whatever 
else he or she may have become), a white- 
faced figure in coat and trowsers, or in a 
silk dress and gold ornaments. All the 
familiar arguments proving the purely 
subjective nature of apparitions of the 
dead, or of supernatural beings, point 
exactly to Unconscious Cerebration as 
the teeming source wherein they have 
been engendered. In some instances, as 
in the famous ones quoted by Aber- 
crombie, the brain was sufficiently dis- 
tempered to call up such phantoms even 
while the conscious self was in full 
activity. ‘Mrs, A.” saw all her visions 
calmly, and knew that they were visions ; 
thus bringing the conscious and uncon- 
scious workings of her brain into an 
awful sort of face-to-face recognition ; 
like the sight of a Doppel-gdnger. But 
such experience is the exceptional one. 
The ordinary case is, when the uncon- 
scious cerebration supplies the appari- 
tion ; and the conscious self accepts it 
de benne foi, having no means of distin- 
guishing it from the impressions derived 
from the real objects of sense. 

The famous story in my own family, 
of the Beresford ghost, is, I think, an 
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excellent illustration of the relation ot 
unconscious cerebration to dreams of 
apparitions, Lady Beresford, as I con 
jecture, in her sleep hit her wrist vio 
lently against some part of her bedstead 
so as to hurt it severely. According 
to a well-known law of dreams, already 
referred to, her unconscious brain set 
about accounting for the pain, trans- 
mitting the Sensation into an Idea, An 
instant’s sensation (as Mr. Babbage, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, and Lord Brougham 
have all illustrated) is enough to call up 
a long vision. Lady Beresford fancied 
accordingly that her dead cousin, Lord 
Tyrone, had come to fulfil his promise 
of revisiting her from the tomb. He 
twisted her curtains and left a mark on 
her wardrobe (probably an old stain she 
had remarked on the wood), and then 
touched her wrist with his terrible finger. 
The dreamer awoke with a black and 
blue wrist ; and the story took its place 
in the annals of ghost-craft for ever. 
Somnambulism is an unmistakeable 
form of unconscious cerebration. Here, 
while consciousness is wholly dormant, 
the brain performs occasionally the most 
brilliant operations. Coleridge’s poem 
of Kubla Khan, composed in opiate 
sleep, is an instance of its achieve- 
ments in the realm of pure imagination. 
Many cases are recorded of students 
rising at night, seeking their desks, and 
there writing down whole columns of 
algebraic calculations ; solutions of geo- 
metric problems, and opinions on dif- 
ficult cases of law. Cabanis says that 
Condillac brought continually to a con- 
clusion at night in his sleep the reason- 
ings of the day. In all such cases the 
work done asleep seems better than that 
done in waking hours, nay there is no 
lack of anecdotes which would point 
to the possibility of persons in an un- 
conscious state accomplishing things be- 
yond their ordinary powers altogether. 
The muscular strength of men in som- 
nambulism and delirium, their power 
of balancing themselves on roofs, of 
finding their way in the dark, are 
physical advantages reserved for such 
conditions. Abnormal acuteness of hear- 
ing is also a well-kuown accompaniment 
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of them, and in this relation we must, 
I conclude, understand the marvellous 
story vouched for by the late Sir Edward 
Codrington. ‘The captain in command 
of a man-of-war was one night sleeping 
in his cabin, with a sentinel as usual 
posted at his door. In the middle of 
the night the captain rang his bell, 
called suddenly to the sentinel, and 
sharply desired him to tell the lieu- 
tenant of the watch to alter the ship’s 
course by so many points. Next morn- 
ing the officer, on greeting the captain, 
observed that it was most fortunate he 
had been aware of their position and 
had given such an order, as there 
had been a mistake in the reckoning, 
and the ship was in shoal water, on 
the point of striking a reef. “I!” said 
the astonished captain, ‘I gaveno order; 
[ slept soundly all night.” The sentinel 
was summoned, and of course testified 
that the experienced commander had in 
some unknown way learned the peril of 
his ship, and saved it, even while in a 
state of absolute unconsciousness, 
Whatever residue of truth may be 
found hereafter in the crucible wherein 
shall have been tried the marvelsof spirit- 
rapping, mesmerism, and hypnotism ; 
whatever revelation of forgotten facts 
or successful hits at secrets, is, I believe, 
unquestionably due to the action of 
Unconscious Cerebration. The person 
reduced to a state of coma is liable 
to receive suggestions from without, 
and these suggestions and queries are 
answered by his unconscious brain out 
of whatever stores of memory it may 
retain. What a man never knew, that 
no magic has ever yet enabled him to 
tell ; but what he has once known, and 
in his conscious hours has forgotten, 
that on the contrary is often recalled 
by the suggestive queries of the ope- 
trator when he is in a siate of hypno- 
tism. A natural dream sometimes does 
as much, as witness all the discoveries 
of hidden treasures, corpses, &c., made 
through dreams ; generally with the aid 
of the obvious machinery of a ghost. 
General Sleeman mentions that, being 
in pursuit of Thugs up the country, his 
wiie one morning urgeutly entreated 
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him to move their tents from the spot 
—a lovely opening in a jungle—where 
they had been pitched the previous 
evening. She said she had been haunted 
all night by the sight of dead men. 
Information received during the day 
induced the General to order digging 
under the ground whereon they had 
camped ; and beneath Mrs. Sleeman’s 
tent were found fourteen corpses, victims 
of the Thugs. It is easily conceivable 
that the foul odour of death suggested 
to the lady, in the unconscious cerebra- 
tion of her dream, her horrible vision. 
Had she been in a state of mesmeric 
trance, the same occurrence would have 
formed a splendid instance of super- 
natural revelation. 

Drunkenness is a condition in which the 
conscious self is more or less completely 
obfuscated, but in which unconscious 
cerebration goes on foralong time. The 
proverbial impunity with which drunken 
men fall without hurting themselves 
can only be attributed to the fact that 
the conscious will does not interfere 
with the unconscious instinet of falling 
on the parts of the body least liable to 
injury. The same impunity is enjoyed 
by persons not intoxicated, who at the 
moment of an accident do not exert 
any volition in determining which way 
they shall strike the ground. All the 
ludicrous stories of the absence of mind 
of tipsy men may obviously be ex- 
plained by supposing that their uncon- 
scious cerebration is blindly fumbling 
to perform tasks needing conscious di- 
rection. And be it remembered that 
the proverb “in vino veritas” is here 
in exact harmony with our theory. The 
drunken man unconsciously blurts out 
the truth, his muddled brain being 
unequal to the task of inventing a 
plausible falsehood. The delicious fun 
of Sheridan, found under a tree and 
telling the policeman that he was “ Wil- 
Wil-Wilberforce,” reveals at once that 
the wag, if a little exalted, was by no 
means really drunk. Such a joke could 
hardly have occurred to an unconscious 
brain, even one so well accustomed to 
the production of humour. As in 
dreams, intoxication never brings new 













































elements of nature into play, but only 


abnormally excites latent ones. It 





only a Porson who when drunk solemnly 






































curses the “aggravating properties of 
inanimate matter,” or when hi nl 
{fit his latch-key, is heard m 
7 D nh the natu of thin 
noble miser of the last century 1 t 
his true character, and also 
of his purse, whenever he w fuddled, 
by murmuring softly to hi "3 
very rich! Vm very rich! It 
moments he complain l ¢ | i 
3 limited means. In tl Y 
is the brutal laboure1 ho 
esotted state thrashes 1] 
kicks his wile. A drunken \ , on 
the contrary, unless an habitu il vi ’ 


rarely strikes anybody. The accustomed 
vehicle for her emotions—her tongue- 
the organ of whose services hei neon 


} scious cerebration avails i 


Finally, the condition of perf 
sthesia appears to be one in w 


unconscious cerebration is ] 
exemplified. The consciou li is tl 
y absolutely dormant that it is 1 


unaware of the most frightful lacera- 
tions of the nerves, but has no « 
ception of the interval of time in 
which an operation takes place ; usually 
wakening to inquire, “ When do the 
geons intend to begin?” Meanwhil 
unconscious cerebration has been busy 
composing a pretty little picture of green 


fields and skipping lambs, or som 
equally remote from the terrible 1 
There are many other obscure mental 


, 





explained by the theory or ul 
cerebration, even if the gran 
of insanity does not receive (as 1 appi 
hend it must do) some elucidation f 


very common, sense of having seen and 


if memory (if I mayso express it), evidently 
connected with the unconscious action 


1enomena which I beliey might be 


it. Presentiments and dreams of the in- 


dividual’s own death may certainly be 


‘ xplicable as the dumb revel } of 
the diseased frame to its own ner\ 
centre. The strange and painful, | 


heard at some previous time what is 
passing at the moment, appears to arise 
from some abnormal irritation of the 
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of the brain. Still more “uncanny” and 
mysterious is the impression (to me 
almost amounting at times to torture) 
that we have never for years quitted the 
spot to which we have only that instant 
returned after a long interval. Under 
this hateful spell we say to ourselves 
that we have been weeks, months, ages, 

idying the ornaments of the cornice 


‘ site our seat in church, or following 


the outline of the cnarle lold trees, bl ick 
against the evening sky. This de lusion, 
1 think, only arises when we have un- 


one strong mental tension at the 
haunted spot. While our conscious 
ves have been absorbed in speculative 
hought or strong emotion, our uncon- 
scious cerebration has photographed the 
+ on our optic herves pour passer le 


The limitatios:s and failures of uncon- 
scious cerebration would supply us with 
as large a study as its marvellous powers 
and achievements. It is obvious at first 
sicht, that, though in the unconscious 
state mental work is sometimes better 
done than in the conscious (¢ .g. the 
finding missing names awake, or perform- 
ing abstruse calculations in somnambu- 
lism), yet that the unconscious work is 


never more than the continuation of 


something which has been begun in the 
conscious condition. We reeall the name 
which we have known and forgotten, 
but we do not discover what we never 
knew. The man who does not under- 
stand algebra never performs algebraic 
in his sleep. No problem 


in Euclid has been solved in dreams 


calculations in 


‘ 


ts who have studied 
Euclid awake. The merely voluntary 


except by stude1 
and unconscious movements of our legs 
in walking, and our hands in writing and 
playing music, were at first in infancy, 
or when we began to learn each art, 
actions purely volitional, which often 
require a strong effort of the conscious 
vill for their accomplishment. 

Again, the failures of unconscious 
cerebration are as easily traced as its 
limitations, The most familiar of them 
may be observed in the phenomenon 
which we ca!l Absence of Mind, and 


















which seems to consist in a disturbance 
of the proper balance between conscious 
and unconscious cerebration, leaving the 
latter to perform tasks of which it 
is incapable. An absent man walks, as 
we 3a), in a dream. All men indeed, 
as before remarked, perform the mecha- 
nical act of walking merely voluntarily 
and not volitionally, but their conscious- 
ness is not so far off but that it can be 
recalled at a moment's notice. The 
porter at the door of the senses can sum- 
mons the master of the house the instant 
he is wanted about business. But the ab- 
sent man does not answer such calls. A 
friend addresses him, and his uncon- 
scious brain instead of his conscious self 
answers the question a tort et a travers. 
He boils his watch for breakfast and 
puts his egg in his pocket ; his uncon- 
scious brain merely concerning itself that 
something is to be boiled and something 
else put in the pocket. He searches up 
and down for the spectacles which are on 
his nuse; he forgets to eat his dinner 
and wonders why he feels hungry. His 
social existence is poisoned by his un- 
conquerable propensity to say the 
wrong thing to the wrong person. 
Meeting Mrs. Bombazine in deep 
widow’s weeds, he cheerfully inquires, 
“Well, and what is Mr. Bombazine 
doing now?” albeit he has received 
formal notice that Mr. Bombazine de- 
parted a month ago to that world of 
whose doings no information is received. 
He tells Mr. Parvenu, whose father is 
strongly suspected of having been a 
shoemaker, that “for his part he does 
not like new-made men at the head of 
affairs, aud holds to the good old motto, 
‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam ;’” and this 
brilliant observation he delivers with a 
pleasant laugh, giving it all possible 
point and pungency. If he have an 
acquaintance whose brother was hanged 
or drowned, or scraped to death with 
s, then to a moral certainty 
the su! jects of capital punishment, the 
pe rils of the deep, and the proper season 
for eating wysters will be the topics se- 
lected by him for conversation during the 
awkwaid ten minutes before dinner. Of 
il jure d friend believes he is 


oysts r-shel 


course th 
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intentionally insulted ; but he is quite 
mistaken. The absent man had merely 
a vague recollection of his trouble, which 
unfortunately proved a stumbling-block 
against which his unconscious cere- 
bration was certain to bring him into 
collision. 

As a general rule, the unconscious 
brain, like an enfant terrible, is extremely 
veracious. The “Palace of Truth” is 
nothing but a house full of absent-mind- 
ed people who unconsciously say what 
they think of each other, when they con- 
sciously intend to be extremely flattering. 
But it also sometimes happens that 
falsehood has so far become second 
nature that a man’s very interjections, 
unconscious answers, and soliloquiesmay 
all be lies. Nothing can be more false 
to nature than the dramas and novels 
wherein profound scoundrels, in the pri- 
vacy of an evening walk beside a hedge, 
unveil their secret plots in an address to 
Fate or the Moon ; or fall into a well- 
timed brain fever, and babble out ex- 
actly the truth which the reader needs 
to be told. Your real villain never tells 
truth even to himself, much less to Fate 
er the Moon ; and it is to be doubted 
whether, even in delirium, his uncon- 
scious cerebration would not run on the 
accustomed ruts of fable rather than 
the unwonted paths of veracity. 

Another failure of unconscious cere- 
bration is seen in the continuance of 
habitual actions when the motive for 
them has ceased. A change in attire, 
altering the position of our pockets, 
never fails to cause us a dozen fruitless 
struggles to find our handkerchief, or 
replace our purse. In returning to an 
old abode we are sure sooner or later 
to blunder into our former sleeping- 
room, and to be much startled to find in 
it another occupant. It happened to 
me once, after an interval of eight years, 
to find myself again in the chamber, at 
the table, and seated on the chair where 
my little studies had gone on for half a 
lifetime. I had business to occupy my 
thoughts, and was soon (so far as con- 
sciousness went) buried in my task of 
writing. But ali the time while I wrote 
my feet moved restlessly in a most un- 
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accustomed way under the table. “ What 
is the matter with me?” I paused at 
last to ask myself, and then remem- 
bered that when I had written at 
this table in long past days, 1 had 
had a stool under it. It was that par- 
ticular stool my unconscious cerebration 
was secking. During all the interval 
I had perhaps not once used a similar 
support, but the moment I sat in the 
same spot, the trifling habit vindicated 
itself afresh ; the brain acted on its old 
impression. 

Of course it is as easy as it is com- 
mon to dismiss all such fantastic tricks 
with the single word “ Habit.” But the 
word ‘“ Habit,” like the word “ Law,” 
has no positive sense as if it were itself 
an originating cause. It implies a 
persistent mode of action, but affords no 
clue to the force which initiates and 
maintains that action. Ali that we can 
say, in the case of the phenomena of 
unconscious cerebration, is, that when vo- 
litional actions have been often repeated, 
they sink into the class of voluntary ones, 
and are performed unconsciously. We 
may define the moment when a Habit 
is established as that wherein the Voli- 
tional act becomes Voluntary. 


It will be observed by the reader that 
all the phenomena of Unconscious Cere- 
bration now indicated, belong to different 
orders as related to the Conscious Self. 
In one order (e.g., that of Delirium, Som- 
nambulism, and Anesthesia) the Con- 
scious Self has no appreciable concern 
whatever. The action of the brain has 
not been originated or controlled by the 
will; there is no sense of it either 
painful or pleasurable, while it proceeds ; 
and no memory of it when it is over. 

In the second order (€.9., that of 
rediscovered words, and waking at agiven 
hour), the Conscious Self has so far a 
concern, that it originally set the task to 
the brain. This done, it remains in en- 

ire ignorance ¢ 


Mf how the brain performs 
t, nor does Memory afterwards retain 
the faintest trace of the labours, however 
wduous, of word-seeking and time- 
narking. 


Lastly, in the third class (e.9., that of 
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natural dreams), the share of the Con- 
scious Self is the reverse of that which 
it takes in the case of word-seeking and 
time-marking. In dreams we do not, 
and cannot with our utmost effort, di 
rect our unconscious brains into the 
trains of thought and fancy wherein we 
desire them to go. Obedient as they 
are in the former case, where work was 
to be done, here, in the land of fancy, 
they seem to mock our futile attempts to 
guide them. Nevertheless, strange to 
say, the Conscious Self—which knew 
nothing of what was going on while its 
leg was being amputated under chloro- 
form, and nothing of what its brain was 
doing, while finding out what o’clock it 
was with shut eyes in the dark—is here 
cognizant of all the proceedings, and able 
in great measure to recall them after- 
wards. We receive intense pain or 
pleasure from our dreams, though we 
have actually less to do in concocting 
them than in dozens of mental processes 
which go on wholiy unperceived in our 
brains.* 

Thus it would seem that neither 
Memory nor Volition have any constant 
relation to unconscious cerebration. We 
sometimes remember, and sometimes 
wholly forget its action; and sometimes 
it fulfils our wishes, and sometimes 
wholly disregards them. ‘The one con- 
stant fact is, that while the actions are 
being performed, the Conscious Self is 
either wholly uncognizant of them or 
unable to control them. It is either in 
a state of high activity about other and 
irrelevant matters; or it is entirely 
passive. In every caso the line between 
the Conscious Self and the unconsciously 
working brain is clearly defined. 


Having now faintly traced the outline 
of the psychological facts illustrative of 
unconscious cerebration, it is time to 
turn to the brilliant physiological expla- 
nation of them afforded by Dr. Carpenter. 
We have seen what our brains can do 

Reid boasted he had learned to control his 
lreams, and there is a story of a man whe 
always guided his own fancy in sleep. Such 
dreams, however, would hardly deserve the 
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Unconscious 
without our consciousness. The way 
they do it is on this wise (I quote, slightly 
abridged, from Dr. Carpenter). 

All parts of the Nervous System ap- 
pear to possess certain powers of auto- 
matic action. The Spinal cord has for 
primary functions the performance of 
the motions of respiration and swallow- 
ing. The automaticaction of the Sen- 
sory ganglia seems to be connected 
with movements of protection—such 
as the closing of the eyes to a flash of 
light—and their secondary use enables 
a man to shrink from dangers of col- 
lisions, &c., before he has time for 
conscious escape. Finally we arrive at 
the automatic action of the Cerebrum ; 
and here Dr. Carpenter reminds us that 
instead of being (as formerly supposed) 
the centre of the whole system, in direct 
connection with the organs of sense and 
the muscular apparatus, the Cerebrum 
is, according to modern physiolugy— 


“A superadded organ, the development of 
which seems to bear a pretty constant relation 
to the degree in which intelligence supersedes 
instinct as a spring of action. The ganglionic 
matter which is spread out upon the surface of 
the hemispheres, and in which their potentiality 
resides, is connected with the Sensory Tract at 
their base (which is the real centre of convey- 
ance for the sensory nerves of the whole body) 
hy commissural fibres, long since termed hy 
eid, with sagacious foresight, ‘nerves of the 
internal senses,’ and its anatomical relation to 
the sensorium is thus precisely the same as that 
of the Retina, which is a ganglivnic expansion 
connected with the Sensorium by the optic 
nerve. Hence it may be fairly surmised 
1. That as we only become conscious of visual 
mpressions on the retina when their influence 
has been transmitted to the central sensorium, 
so we only become conscious of ideational 
changes in the cerebral hemispheres when 
their influence has been transmitted to the 
same centre; 2. That as visual changes may 
take place in the retina of which we are un- 
conscions, either through temporary inactivity 
of the Sensorium (as in sleep), or through the 
ntire occupation of the attention in some 
other direction, so may ideationat changes take 


of the Sensorium, but of which the results may 
present themselves to the Consciousness as 
ideas elaborated by an automatic process of 


which we have no cognizance.” 


Report of Meeting of Royal Institution. 
Carpenter’s Leciure, Mareh 1, 1863, pp. 
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Lastly, we come to the conclusions to 
be deduced from the above investiga- 
tions. We have credited to the Uncon- 
scious Brain the following powers and 
faculties :— 

1. It not only remembers as much as 
the Conscious Self can recall, but often 
much more. It is even doubtful whether 
it may not be capable, under certain con- 
ditions, of reproducing every impression 
ever made upon the senses during life. 

2. It can understand what words or 
thinys are sought to be remembered, and 
huut them up through some recondite 
process known only to itself, till it dis- 
covers and pounces on them. 

3. It can fancy the most beautiful 
pictures and also the most terrible ones, 
and weave ten thousand fables with 
inexhaustible invention. 

4. It can perform the exceedingly 
difficult task of mental arrangement and 
loyical division of subjects. 

5. It can transact all the mechanical 
business of walking, reading, writing, 
sewing, playing, &e. &e. 

6. It can tell the hour in the middle 
of the night without a timepiece. 

Let us be content with these ordinary 
and unmistakeable exercises of un- 
conscious cerebration, and leave aside 
all rare or questionable wonders of 
somnambulism and cognate states. We 
have got Memory, Fancy, Understanding, 
at all events, as faculties exercised in 
full by the Unconscious Brain. Now it 
is obvious that it would be an unusual 
detinition of the word “ Thought” which 
should debar us from applying it to the 
above phenomena; or compel us to say 
that we can remember, fancy, and under- 
stand without “ thinking” of the things 
remembered, fancied, or understood. 
But Who, or What, then, is it that 
accomplishes these confessedly mental 
functions? Two answers are given to 
the query, each of them, as I venture 
to think, erroneous. LBiichner and _ his 
followers say, “ It is our physical Brains, 
uid these Brains are ourselves.”! And 


1 Biichner's precise doctrine is, ‘* The brain 


is only the carrier and the s e, or rather 

the sole cause of the spirit or thought; but 

not the organ which secretes it. It produces 
pd 2 
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3 Unconscious 


non-materialists say, “It is our con- 
scious Selves, which merely use our 
brains as their instruments.” We must 
go into this matter somewhat care- 
fully. 

In a certain loose and popular way of 
speaking, our brains are “ ourselves,” 
So also in the same way of speaking 
are our hearts, our limbs, and the hairs 
of our head. But in more accurate 
language the use of the pronoun “I” 
applied to any part of our bodies is 
obviously incorrect, and even inadmis- 
sible. We say, indeed, commonly, “ I 
struck with my hand,” when our hand 
has obeyed our volition. It is, then, in 
fact, the will of the Self which we are 
describing. But if our hand has been 
forcibly compelled to strike by another 
man seizing it, or if it have shaken by 
palsy, we only say, “ My hand was 
forced,” or “was shaken.” The limb’s 
action is not owrs, unless it has been 
done by our will. In the case of the 
heart, the very centre of physical life, 
we never dream of using such a phrase 
as “I am beating slowly,” or “I am 
palpitating fast.” And why do we not 
say so? Because, the action of our 
hearts being involuntary, we are sen- 
sible that the conscious “I” is not the 
agent in question, albeit the mortal life 
of that “I” is hanging on every pul- 
sation. Now the problem which con- 
cerns us is this : Can we, or can we not, 
properly speak of our brains as we do 
of our hearts? Is it more proper to 
say, “I invent my dreams,” than it is to 
say, “I am beating slowly ”? I venture 
to think the cases are precisely parallel. 
When our brains perform acts of un- 
conscious cerebration (such as dreams), 
they act just as our hearts do, z.e. involun- 
tarily ; and we ought to speak of them 
as we always do of our hearts, as of 
organs of our frame, but not our Selves. 
When our brains obey our wills, then 
they act as our hands do when we 
voluntarily strike a blow; and then we 


? 


do right to speak as if “we” per- 


something which is not materially permaneut, 
but which consumes itself in the moment of 
its production.” —Kraft wnd Stoff, chap. xiii. 
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formed the act accomplished by their 
means. 

Now to return to our point. Are the 
anti-Materialists right to say that the 
agent in unconscious cerebration is “We, 
ourselves, who merely use our brains as 
their instruments ;” or are the Material- 
ists right who say, “It is our physical 
brains alone, and these brains are our- 
selves”? With regard to the first reply, 
I think that all the foregoing study has 
gone to show that “ we” are not remem- 
bering, not fancying, not understanding 
what is being at the moment remem- 
bered, fancied, or understood. To say, 
then, that in such acts “ we” are “ using 
our brains as our instruments,” appears 
nothing but a servile and unmeaning 
adherence to the foregone conclusion 
that our brains are nothing else than 
the organs of our will. It is absurd 
to call them so when we are concerned 
with phenomena whose speciality is that 
the will has nothing to do with them. 
So far, then, as this part of the argu- 
ment is concerned, I think the answer 
of the anti-Materialists must be pro- 
nounced to be erroneous. The balance 
of evidence inclines to the Materialists’ 
doctrine that the brain itself performs 
the mental processes in question, and, 
to use Vogt’s expression, “ secretes 
Thought” automatically and sponta- 
neously. 

But if this presumption be accepted 
provisionally, and the possibility admit- 
ted of its future physiological demonstra- 
tion, have we, with it, accepted also the 
Materialist’s ordinary conclusion that we 
and our automatically thinking brains 
are one and indivisible? If the brain 
can work by itself, have we any reason 
to believe it ever works also under the 
guidance of something external to itself, 
which we may describe as the Conscious 
Self? Itseems to me that this is pre- 
cisely what the preceding facts have 
likewise gone to prove—namely, that 
there are two kinds of action of the 
brain, the one Automatic, and the other 
subject to the will of the Conscious 
Self ; just as the actions of a horse are 
some of them spontaneous and some 
done under the compulsion of his rider. 
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The first order of actions tend to indicate 
that the brain “secretes thought ;” the 
second order (strongly contrasting with 
the first) show that, beside that auto- 
matically working brain, there is another 
agency in the field under whose control 
the brain ‘performs a wholly different 
class of labours. Everywhere in the pre- 
ceding pages we have traced the extra- 
ordinary separation which continually 
takes place between our Conscioi s Selves 
and the automatic action of the organ, 
which serves as our medium of com- 
munication with the outward world. 
We have seen, in a word, that we are not 
Centaurs, steed and rider in one, but 
horsemen, astride on roadsters which can 
trot very well a little way when we drop 
the reins, and which at other times play 
and canter off without our permission. 
When we place the phenomena of 
Unconscious Thought on one side, and 
over against them our conscious person- 
ality, we obtain, I think, a new and 
vivid sense of the separation, not to 
say the antithesis, which exists be- 
tween the two; close as is their 
mutual interdependence. Not to talk 
about the distinction between object and 
subject, or dwell on the absurdity (as 
it seems to us) of the proposition that 
we ourselves are only the sum-total of 
a series of cerebrations—the recognition 
of the fact that our brains sometimes 
think without us, seems to enable us 
to view our connection with them in 
quite a new light. So long as all our at- 
tention was given to Conscious Thought, 
and philosophers eagerly argued the 
question, whether the Soul did or did 
not ever sleep or cease to think, it was 
easy to confound the organ of thought 
with the Conscious Self who was supposed 
one to set it in action. But the mo- 
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ment we mass together for review the 
long array of the phenomena of Uncon- 
scious Cerebration, the case is altered ; 
the severance becomes not only cogitable, 
but manifest, 

Let us then accept cheerfully the pos- 
sibility, perhaps the probability, that 
science ere long will proclaim the dogma, 
“‘ Matter can think.” Having humbly 
bowed to the decree, we shall find our- 
selves none the worse. Admitting that 
our brains accomplish much without 
our conscious guidance, will help us to 
realize that our relation to them is of 
a variable—an intermittent — and (we 
may venture to hope) of a terminable 
kind. 

That such a conclusion, if reached, 
will have afforded us any direct argu- 
ment for human immortality, cannot be 
pretended. Though we may succeed in 
proving “that the Brain can think with- 
out the Conscious Man,” the great con- 
verse theorem, “that the Conscious Man 
can think without a Brain,” has as yet 
received no jot of direct evidence ; nor 
ever will do so, I hold, while we walk 
by faith and not by sight, and Heaven 
remains “a part of our religion, and not 
a branch of our geography” ! 

But it is something, nay it is surely 
much, if, by groping among the obscurer 
facts of consciousness, we may attain the 
certainty that whatever be the final 
conclusions of science regarding our 
mental nature, the one which we have 
most dreaded, if reached at last, will 
militate not at all against the hope, 
written on the heart of the nations, by 
that Hand which writes no falsehoods 
—that “when the dust returns to the 
dust whence it was taken, the Spirit 
—the Conscious Self of Man—shall re- 
turn to God who gave it.” 
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On the 20th of August last I canght 


the prevailing epidemic, the war fever, 
the chief symptom of which was a 
yearning desire to be up and doing 
something. In the Middle Ages I su; 
pose I should have joined one of the 
belligerents ; fortunate it is that the 
International Society has opened a new 
outlet for warlike energy. If we really 
want to do something we put on the red 
cross, and rush to the ambulances. 

Saarbriicken, the town near which 
the boy Louis received his baptism of 
fire, was no longer actually the scene of 
warlike operations when [ arrived, but 
it was almost such, for regiments march- 
ing out were engaged before Metz in 
the course of two or three days, and 
the wounded were incessantly being 
poured in. 

Troops of every arm were passing and 
repassing, the kettledrums were shaking 
the windows, the heavy tramp of in- 
fantry was heard hourly, and the cavalry 
squadrons were never out of sight. 
Shortly after my arrival the town was 
rejoicing at the victory of Meziéres. 
The bellman, that old-fashioned insti- 
tution which advertisements and pla- 
cards have not yet destroyed, solemnly 
reads King William’s telegram to the 
Queen, to a small crowd of peasants and 
shopkeepers: they cry “Hoch!” and 
he passes on. What a quiet peopl 
these are: there are no such sigr 
excitement as might have been seen in 
an English town, no hurrahing, and yet 
there is no mistaking their intense satis- 
faction. Most uncomfortably is the place 
crowded with troops, but there is no 
drunkenness, and yet there is a goodly 
consumption of beer. I wrote in my 
diary : “I have now been a fortnight in 
Germany, and have seen tens of thou- 
sands of troops, and only remarked three 
persons tipsy, two troopers and a clergy- 
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man [ had rather not say of what 
‘ confession” the latter was, as it matter 
not. As my mission was to the sick 
and wounded, I will make no apology 


to my readers that my paper smells of 


the hospital. Hospital smells now-a- 
days are not what they used to be, 
thank God for that. Formerly the 
soldier had but to wish that if he did 
not escape the enemy’s bails he might 
be killed outright, for to be wounded 
was but too often to die of torture. Now 
the sympathies of a continent (material 
sympathies too) follow him to the 
hospital, and load him with pitying 
attentions. 

Saarbriick is one of those towns that 
are made a depdt for the wounded ; thx 
nearer you approach an army in the 
field the graver become the wounds, for 
as it is a matter of immense importance 
for a general to disembarrass himself of 
wounded, those that can safely be moved 
are sent well to the rear, while the 
lightly wounded are sent long journeys 
to distant cities or to their own homes. 
This custom, I need not say, comes of 
the railway and steamboat. All the 
great cities of Germany are now full of 
wounded. Some get well rapidly ; and 
the soldier who has been grazed with a 
ball, or has had a clean and not deep 
sabre cut, has to return to his regiment; 
but some who have been classed amongst 
the lightly wounded, and have travelled 
far as such, develop afterwards grave 
symptoms, and perhaps die after all. 
The most singular cases occur in military 
hospitals : for example, a fine young 
man was struck on the 2nd August, by 
a Chassepot ball, in the groin. ‘The ball 
was easily taken out, but, strange to say, 
it was oddly misshapen, showing it had 
struck against a hard substance. For 
some days the man did well, and the 
wonnd appeared to be of no great con- 
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sequence, but in about three weeks 
strange symptoms of disordered brain 
function appeared—symptoms of para- 
lysisand imperfect motor powers. W 

did the ball yo? where did it strike? 
[t must have had a run round the b 
and eventually deposited itself not t 
from its entrance, after injuring the spin 
or brain. 

The Chassepot ball is not so crush- 
ing and destructive a missile as the 
old spherical ball, nor yet as the Minié. 
A great number have passed through 
limbs without breaking the bones, and 
an unusual number have passed through 
the chest without death ensuing. A 
soldier I saw was struck just over the 
region of the heart, and the ball came 
out a little on the left of the spine. He 
coughed and spat blood for some days, 
and suffered as much as one might under 
an attack of feverish cold ; but he was 
soon well again. Surgically speaking, 
he ought to have died. Another fine 
fellow, rapidly recovering, and full of fun, 
has ten holes in his body. He too has 
been shot through the chest, and, besides 
this usually fatal wound, he has been hit 
four times in the legs; fortunately, no 
bone was broken. It is supposed he 
came under the fire of a mitrailleuse. 
Fragments of shell are the most horrible 
instruments of death. There was one 
poor fellow who had lived ten days, but 
was gradually sinking, who had all the 
flesh torn from the lower part of his 
back. He was marvellously patient. 

The surgery now-a-days is remarkably 
conservative—decidedly more so than it 
was in my time,—that is, fifteen years 
ago; but then these poor fellows at 
Saarbriick had some of the very best 
surgical talent at command. Professors 
from Berlin and other great towns had 
got what they called a holiday, and were 
working hard at their noble ealling, and 
saving a great many lives and limbs. 
Professor Wagner, of Konigsmark, was 
employed by Government to travel from 
hospital to hospital as a consulting sur- 
geon,—surely a great boon. It is said, I 
believe, that 17 per cent of patients are 
lost by conservative surgery,—that is, by 
trying to save shattered limbs which 


twenty or thirty years ago would in- 
evitably have been amputated, but that 
3D pt r cent of »putated cases di . We 


ha 10w most valuable experience i 
milita surgery 2 l from the C 
mean, the Italian, the American, and 
the Prussian wars. 

I need scarcely remark, that th 


wounded French prisoners have a deci 
dedly worse chance than the wounded 
Prussians. In one of the wards I visited 
there was a remarkably handsome and 
intelligent young French officer with a 
bad leg wound, a shattered shin-bone. 
The doctor came into the ward, and 
told the German patients the glorious 
news of the defeat of MacMahon’s 
army. Unluckily, the French officer 
understood German, and so while the 
natives cried “ Hoch!” tears were seen 
coursing down his cheeks. Such depres 
sing emotions may cause him to lose his 
limb, or even his life. Poor fellow, he 
is too well educated in one respect. He 
talked to me learnedly of “ pus poison- 
ing,” that dreaded malady against which: 
it is so difficult to guard. Of course I 
spoke in as sanguine a way as [ could. 
There were hundreds at Saarbriick 
lying with shattered bones upon the 
roughest and hardest of straw mat 
tresses, mere bags stuffed with straw. 
and hastily made. Imagine my delight 
one morning on receiving an answer to 
a request of mine for £1,000 from the 
Society. How many pain-racked pa- 
tients will for the first time enjoy a 
good sound refreshing sleep, owing to 
a good bed ; for my first purchase was 
of some comfortable beds. Besides the 
beds, I was able to increase the staff of 
hospital attendants. Imagine, if you 
can, how much attendance you would 
require if, like poor Hans Wolf, a ball 
had shattered the fingers of your right 
hand, and had passed through your left 
forearm! and there are several cases 
like his. The Sisters of Charity, God 
bless them, are indefatigable ; but ther 
are not enough of them. But what a 
sweet and blessed sight it is to see 
these gentle beings diligently tending 
the poor mutilated men; lying in 
ghastly rows in these long corridors! 
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See with what a delicate touch that 
sweet Sister cleanses the intensely irri- 
table stump of the poor fellow whose 
leg was amputated ten days ago! His 
countenance is full of anxiety ; the least 
pressure on a certain corner is agony ; 
the dropping of water even is irritating. 
Well, at last the dressing is over, and 
he breathes freely, and forgets not to 
thank the dear Sister ; but his eyes are 
more eloquent than his tongue: he looks 
his thanks, and kisses her hand, ere she 
leaves him, with childlike affection. 

I visited the heights above Saar- 
briicken, the scene of one of the first 
well-fought battles in the war. My 
visit was about ten days after the fight, 
so the marks of it were far from having 
been obliterated. The field was still 
strewn with knapsacks, shakoes, kepis, 
helmets, water-bottles, bits of uniform, 
shoes, &e. &c., and certain well-marked 
positions were covered with cartridge 
cases, 

Anyone visiting this spot after the 
battle might safely have predicted ulti- 
mate success for the German arms. It 
seemed to me an act of madness to 
attempt to storm such heights held by 
regular troops. 

I saw an immensely long trench on 
the top of a ridge, to be climbed with 
difficulty, in which were posted the 
flower of the French army with Chasse- 
pots. Wires were fixed in front of this 
trench to trip up the assailants, and a 
large plain was below, over which they 
had to pass under the murderous Chasse- 
pot and mitrailleuse fire; and yet these 
gallant Teutons dashed up the heights, 
jumped into the trenches and rifle-pits, 
and scattered the finest troops of France. 
No wonder they are now at Paris. 
Fifteen years ago I stood on a well-fought 
field where eight thousand Russians 
lay under the earthworks of Kars, and 
I could not help drawing comparisons. 
Here all the dead were deeply and 
decently buried, and crosses were placed 
over their graves, indicating the number 
of those sleeping below. Some knackers, 
by the bye, had disturbed the graves of 
the horses, and were skinning them. 
Now at Kars our victims fell on rocky 


ground, moreover our men were few 
and overtaxed, so that the inhumation 
was imperfect; and lastly, the scene was 
in Asia, so that ten days after our fight 
the plain was alive with dogs, wolves, 
vultures, and eagles, gorging themselves 
with their horrid meal. I followed fora 
mile or two the track of the retreating 
French army, and saw houses deeply 
pock-marked with bullets, trees cut to 
pieces, gardens trampled into mire, 
windows, doors, gates, and everything 
shattered,—scenes that were not un 
familiar to me. Indeed, who is there in 
these warlike days who has not seen at 
least the traces of war? Of all painful 
positions in which a man can possibly 
find himself, I think that of being one 
in a retreat, pursued by a fierce enemy, 
the worst. I was once in a defeated 
and pursued squadron of cavalry, and J 
shall never forget it. I had, therefore, a 
keen sympathy with the beaten French, 
though they richly deserved their whip- 
ping. 

There can be no question about the 
desperate courage of the Germans: there 
are anecdotes without number, testifying 
to this. On the evening of the 18th of 
August, the 5th Army Corps having 
suffered frightfully, the Crown Prince 
addressed the survivors, thanking them 
for their gallant exertions, and adding 
that now they should be put among the 
reserves. A loud cry of “God forbid!” 
was the answer to this remark. 

As an envoy from the “ International,” 
I had volunteered to make myself useful 
in any way. So far as I had seen there 
was no want of surgeons ; the number of 
volunteers from the profession had been 
immense, and in a very short time after 
a general action there really was no need 
of surgical assistance, but for forty-eight 
hours or more after a general action the 
want of surgical assistance is always 
dreadfully felt. 

Here is a difficulty which modern 
science and modern philanthropy have 
not yet overcome. During the ordinary 
times of a campaign a military hospital 
requires to every forty men at least one 
full surgeon, two assistants, four nurses 
or sisters, and four men. But a battle- 
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field requires far more than this. Men 
are bleeding to death; barns, churches, 
huts, and houses are being rapidly filled 
to overflowing, the number of wounded 
are increasing every moment. The 
sights, and sounds, and accidents of 
war are a very disturbing element too, 
rendering the performance of delicate 
operations by no means easy. Under 
these circumstances, when doctors are 
carrying, feeding, arranging straw, and 
doing all the work of ordinary men, 
there is, of course, a cry for more doctors, 
But here is the difficulty. A regular 
army cannot possibly attach to it more 
than a certain number of surgeons, and 
an army in a@ campaign strains its re- 
sources to the utmost for the conveyance 
of a thousand other necessities, such as 
food and ammunition. The professional 
envoys of a society therefore find in- 
superable difficulties in keeping up with 
an army on the march, and ouly arrive 
when their services are not so much 
needed. Still there is always something 
to do, at least I always found very much 
to do, and had no difficulty in spending 
the thousand pounds with which the 
Society had entrusted me, and could 
have spent ten times the sum easily, 
ay, or twenty times the sum. I spent 
a good deal in disinfecting towns and 
hospitals—a work, in my opinion, of 
infinite importance. 

I had ample opportunity, during my 
visit to the camp at Metz, of seeing how 
hardly fares the German soldier during 
the campaign. The absence of tents is 
a daring innovation in modern warfare, 
to which Germany doubtless owes some 
of her most brilliant successes, Had 
these Teutons been encumbered with 
tents, could they have shut up Bazaine 
in Metz, or could they have caught 
MacMahon and the Emperor at Sedan ? 
But campaigning tentless is awful work. 
At Courcelles the poor fellows were 
bivouacking in a sea of mud. The com- 
position of this mud in some parts of 
the camp was peculiar; it might be said 
to consist of corn, rice, coffee, straw, 
hospital dressings, and—well, I need not 
add anything more disgusting. The 
poor fellows had built for themselves a 
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sort of hut composed of the boughs of 
the poplar-trees which lined the road, 
but these afforded no shelter worth 
speaking of, inasmuch as the rain poured 
into them abundantly, and they were 
not cleverly built. Some Eastern tribes 
I have known could have given them 
lessons in bivouacking. But the hardi- 
hood of these fine soldiers was un- 
questionable. They bore their miseries 
without a murmur, sleeping night 
after night in their wet clothes. As 
might have been expected, I saw large 
numbers of these gallant fellows leaving 
the camp for hospital, suffering from 
fever and dysentery. I gave out about 
fifty blankets which I had purchased at 
Saarbriick, to the worst cases, but how 
urgently were sundry medical stores 
needed, how infinitely useful would 
have been a liberal expenditure at an 
earlier period of the war! 

The people of Courcelles and the sur- 
rounding villages were bitterly reaping 
the fruit of French ambition, and to 
me, a stranger, they complained loudly 
of the “ requisitions” and the miseries 
they were made to undergo. I could not 
but remind them thata patient submission 
was their only course, that in the game 
of war two could not win, and that all 
this sort of thing was intended for the 
Germans. Of course, the poor indi- 
vidual peasants shrugged their shoulders 
and disclaimed all share in the war. 

At Pont-i-Mousson I felt myself in 
a conquered country. This small, pretty 
town is thoroughly French, but I heard 
more German than French spoken. I 
lodged opposite the Hotel de Ville, and 
over that is written in German, “ Not 
unto us, but unto Thee, O God, be all 
the glory.” A great clattering of horses, 
hoofs resound through the streets, and a 
beautiful German hymn, sung by five 
hundred manly voices, marks the passage 
of a squadron of Landwehrcavalry. They 
are mounted on stout serviceable horses, 
fully equal to those of any English 
cavalry regiment; their uniform is white, 
or what was white, and a bright steel 
helmet covers the head. These are 
veritable Ironsides, called out as the last 
reserve, respectable God-fearing men, to 
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whom the word “fatherland” means a 
great deal, for they are for the most part 
fathers of families and well-to-do yeo 
men; and such men are pouring into 
France by hundreds of thousands, ea 
fully alive to the political question, and 
determined to settle it themselves, for 
at least their day and generation, by 
their own lances and broad swords. 
Another squadron follows, but of so dif- 
ferent a sort that you might suppose it 
belonged to another country in alliance 
with Prussia. These are hussars, with 
crimson uniforms; light, active men, 
mounted on wiry light horses full of 
blood, and officered by the most dashing 
young dandies of the country. But 
what are those half-dozen horsemen 
forming an escort toa waggon? They 
are apparently Poles; they wear the 
square Polish cap, and carry the lance 
with pennon. These are, however, the 
famous Uhlans, so world-renowned, 
whose fame has caused, I am told, no 
little jealousy amongst the rest of the 
cavalry, for hussars and other corps have 
performed daring and adventurous <leeds, 
and the French have invariably described 
them as “audacious Uhlans.” But who 
are these Uhlans, after all? I have been 
assured that they represent very faith- 
fully the German bourgeoisie, and that 
their enterprise and marvellous local 
knowledge in the enemy’s country is due 
to the Jarge number of commercial tra- 
vellers in their ranks, who know every 
by-road and short cut in France! 

I have seen scores of military hospitals 
and noticed every form of human misery 
therein, but the saddest of all sad 
sights, which wrung my heart the most 
was the march of columns of French 
prisoners through French towns. The 
dashing soldiers with their jaunty kepis, 
who but a few weeks ago marched 
through these very towns on their mili- 
tary promenade to Berlin, cheered by an 
infatuated people, afier having been 


marched, countermarched, harassed, 


starved, and thoroughly beaten from « h 
battle-field, are now captured by tens 
of thousands, and marched footsore, 
weary, dejected, and diseased, as a hu- 


miliating spectacle to their own people. 
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Few men suffice to guard them; the 
look so like an overdriven flock of shee) 
that the idea of guarding them seem 

most absurd. Every other man limp 

ind a good many wasted with dysenter 
are carried in waggons until a convenien 
hospital receives them. The people stan 
by, some with tears in their eyes, mos 
with bread and fruit or bottles of win 
to offer them. What bitter humiliatio: 
is France now drinking to the dregs! 

[I have conversed with numbers 0! 
Frenchmen, and they talked most freely 
after hearing that I was an Englishman 
[ regretted to find that their military 
vanity is simply ineradicable. “ We 
are betrayed,” they cry; “each marshal 
has been bought by Prussian gold, every 
general is a traitor, excepting those killed, 
and had they lived all would have been 
changed.” They relate with delight how 
some Francs-tireurs put to flight a squa- 
dron of cavalry, or how a regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique swept all before it, 
and they seem to believe what they say. 
Twenty years hence not a French youth 
will know a tithe of the humiliation of 
his country in the year 1870, if he knows 
anything of it at all. 

There were of course official notices 
all overthe towns, and these were curious. 
The mayor “exhorts the citizens to be 
quiet and orderly ,” and “regrets” certain 
occurrences. Another notice summoned 
all men to bring to the Hétel de Ville 
every species of arms of whatever kind, 
the fowling-pieces to be returned after 
the war. Then followed a Draconian 
Code threatening with death everyone 
who in any way impedes the march of 
the troops, any citizen who fires on them, 
anyone who sets fire to a house in which 
troops are lodged, or who injures a rail 
way or bridge, and so on. All window 
shutters are to be open during the pas- 
sage of troops, and during such time all 
rooms overlooking the street are to have 
at least one light. Any spy, or anyone 
harbouring a spy, is to be shot. Such is 
war. Another municipal notice was 
dictated by myself, and most kindly ac 
eeded to by the mayor, who heartily se- 
conded my sanitary effurts. It warned 
the people of the danger of an epidemic 
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f typhus, and exhorted them to cleanse 
their stables and dwelling-houses. For 
two or three days after this the smells 
were awlul, but the re sult was eventu ally 
most satisiactory, 

Since my return home I have read a 
letter signed “Azamat Batuk,” giving 
the most incredible details of Prussian 
outrages on French private property and 
even persons. Not having been near 
Sedan I do not presume to contradict 
even hearsay assertions, I can only give 
my own personal experience of the 
behaviour of the Prussian troops in a 
conquered country. 

Azamat Batuk says, “There is no more 
a single grain of corn or anything else 
to be found anywhere where the warriors 
have passed.” Now, had a number of 
tourists equalling that of the warriors 
passed through any part of England, 
precisely the same scarcity would be 
complained of. All the corn would have 
been bought up. In time of war neces- 
saries are also bought by requisition, the 
conquerors paying eventually, and this 
is in strict accordance with civilized 
warfare. He asserts also that “wine 
cellars have been broken into, and the 
contents absorbed, carried away, or 
poured into the streets.” 

At Nancy I purchased large quantities 
of wine and brandy for the sick and 
wounded, and while tasting samples at 
more than one wine merchants, I really 
might have fancied myself in London, 
with such quiet and order were our 
negotiations conducted. There was a 
complaint of scarcity, certainly, and this 
was very naturally accounted for by the 
crowds of Prussian officers drinking and 
paying for the wines at the hotels, and 
paying a good price too, and the impos- 
sibility of re-stocking the merchants’ 
cellars, owing to the interruption of 
railway conveyance for goods. 

We are next told that “ time-pieces, 
women’s dresses, and linen curtuins, 
even pieces of furniture, are taken away 
as if they were necessaries.” I can only 
say that in the midst of the army in the 
field, I have walked through richly 
furnished houses, and, while Prussian 
soldiers were bivouacking on the floors, 
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to my astonishment I have seen costly 
and easily moveable clocks and works 
of art standing on brackets uninjured. 
As to “the arrogance of German 
officials,” I must remark that they are 
pestered to death by amateurs, and it is 
very p ssible that they may occasion lly 
lose their t mper. I can only say that 
having ks amongst 
these “ arrogant officials,” often teasing 
them by my wants, I cannot record a 
single instance of even incivility, while 
the courtesy, real kindness, and hospi- 
tality I have met with can never be 
effaced from my mind. I once asked 
one of these “arrogant officials” if it 
were possible for me to find a bed in 
the village. I was to him an absolute 
stranger, but he undertook to find me 
one, and I enjoyed through his kindness 
what I sorely needed, a good night’s 
rest. Judge of my surprise and shame 
when I discovered next morning that 
my host had slept on straw and given 
me his own bed ! 

I have walked for miles through these 
German hosts, munching their ration 
bread, and enduring singular hardships, 
while delicious ripe grapes hung in 
millions of clusters in the vineyards, 
perfectly accessible, and young maidens 
peacefully gathering them, and the sol- 
diers respected both grapes and virgins. 
At Pont-i-Mousson I found, amidst the 
stress of war, a large church full of 
dysenteric and typhoid soldiers laid on 
dirty straw. 1 undertook, with the 
sanction and gratitude of the “ arrogant 
officials,” to put the place in order. The 
first urgent necessity was that of bed- 
steads. I at once called for carpenters, 
and undertook to make bedsteads out of 
the pews. This was forbidden, as being 
an invasion of Church property! and so 
I had to get the beds from England, a 
very long and tedious process, and the 
poor sick were for many days without 
beds, lest ecclesiastica susceptibilities 
should be wounded. 

Being an old campaigner, I cannot but 
remember other sceries and contrast them 
with these. I made a short campaign 
on the Danube under Omer Pasha in 
1854, and there I saw numerous villages, 
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not in the enemy's country, the inhabitants 
of which had fled to seek the protection 
of the Russians. Dismal stories of out- 
rage were there too rife, but as I never 
saw such I will say no more on that 
point; but this I did see—doors, window- 
frames, and roofs used as fuel by the 
Turkish soldiers, and the vineyards de- 
stroyed in all directions, and every man, 
woman, and child gone to seek protec- 
tion with the invader. 

It was, of course, to be expected that 
there would be a loud outery against the 
‘*barbarian” Prussians the moment they 
ventured to invade the sacred soil of 
France, and there are not wanting 
partisans ready to quote chapter and 
verse in proof of barbarities. ‘That acts 
of unjustifiable cruelty have occasionally 
happened is more than probable, seeing 
the vast number of invaders and the 
spiteful acts of provocation endured from 
time to time. While I was at Pont-i- 
Mousson, a Prussian officer was shot ut, 
but missed ; nevertheless the town was 
mulcted to the amount of 40,000fr. I 
was then told that certain rules were 
laid down to check this irregular war- 
fare. If anyone not in uniform or not 
belonging to a recognized military corps 
was detected shooting at any one of the 
invaders, he was at once shot ; if, as in 
the above case, the culprit were not 
caught, the town or commune was fined 
in proportion to the offences ; if several 
shots were fired from, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, a village, the hamlet was 
burned down. Quiet and humane as 
the Germans certainly are, they never 
flinch for a moment in carrying out 
these military rules. 

I regretted to find that the longer I 
stayed with the army the more bitter 
became the feeling of the Germans. 
Several instances occurred of the French 
firing on flags of truce; and when the 
explosion at Laon occurred, the whole 
German army seemed to burn for ven- 
geance. I heard a thoughtful colonel 
say that he sincerely hoped his troops 
would never enter Paris, as he feared 
terrible acts of reprisal. 

_ Campaigning presents every alterna- 
tion of joy and sorrow, hunger and 
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affluence, discomfort and luxury. At 
one time men and officers may be suffer- 
ing the pangs of famine, at anvther time 
they may be revelling in good living, 
and washing down delicious meats with 
draughts of champagne and burgundy, 
To most minds this forms the charm of 
a soldier’s life, for men will do anything 
to escape monotony. 

On the 21st of September I was 
present at a grand steeplechase near 
Corny. The course was over the park 
of a French marquis whose chiteau was 
occupied by Prince Frederick Charles. 
The scene was eminently warlike. The 
young officers, full of joyous animal life, 
rode well and daringly over the fences, 
vhile close by were the fresh graves of 
numerous comrades, and at a few paces 
distant hospital tents were full of men 
suffering from ghastly wounds, fever, and 
dysentery. In ordinary times it might 
be deemed gross bad taste to hold a 
horse race amidst death and suffering. 
Decency might demand an appearance 
at least of respectful sympathy to be 
shown by a grave and melancholy 
aspect, but in time of war such a 
course would be unwise, if not fatal. 
The best plan is to fight against every 
depressing influence as well as against 
the enemy, and a wise commander will 
never fail to take every opportunity of 
giving his troops some fun and pleasur- 
able excitement. While the horses were 
running, we heard from time to time the 
deep booming of the guns of Metz, and 
ever and anon a slight accident would 
call forth loud and joyous peals of 
laughter, which did the sick and 
wounded no harm, but rather good. 

We all recollect how in the beginning 
of hostilities the Germans sought to 
make light both of the Chassepot and 
mitrailleuse. They can afford now to 
speak frankly on the subject, and they 
acknowledge that both are terrible 
weapons ; of course, their valour shines 
all the brighter, since these deadly im- 
plements have not checked them fora 
moment, 

I suppose in no war, except that of 
America, have private efforts so ably 
seconded the regular governmental staff 
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for the relief of the sick and wounded. 
Money and stores have poured in from 
all quarters, native and foreign, and yet 
at times the wants seemed illimitable ; 
there was always something wanting, 
and the depdts of these societies were 
always running short. The Johanniter, 
or Knights of St. John, have of course 
the largest and most complete organiza- 
tion ; their depéts are in every town of 
any importance all along the war track ; 
the knights of dilferent degrees wear a 
uniform with the cross of the Order 
round their necks, and their duty con- 
sists in making incessant calls at the 
hospitals to see what is needed and 
supply it. At Saarbriick there is, too, 
both a Belgian and Dutch ambulance 
complete. 1 believe they arrived in 
the early part of August. Last month 
our own Society had not yet made its 
presence much felt about Metz. 
the commencement of October, according 
to Captain Brackenbury’s letter in the 
Times, our Soviety seems to have taken 
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a leading part in the relief of the sick 
and wounded. Writing on the 4th of 
October, he says that “one month ago 
we had no organization in this district.” 
At that time the hospitals were as full 
of sick and wounded as our coffers were 
of gold. 

There is no doubt of the enormous 
utility of these private societies when 
intelligently worked: at the same time 
I should like to see more military 
surgeons and fewer titles on our com- 
mittee. 

What would be said of a committee 
for the defence of London with only 
one military man upon it, and he 
seldom present at its deliberations ? 
It seems to me that the members of the 
medical profession are either remiss in 
coming forward on such occasions, or 
else they are snubbed; while lords, 
like the revolutionary leaders of Paris, 
are ready to command a fleet, or an 
army, or perform a surgical operation, 
at a moment’s warning. 
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THE EXISTING POOR LAW OF ENGLAND. 


BY Cc. B 


Among the many home questions of 
the day, perhaps no one is thought 
more serious by the politico-economic 
philosophers than that of the Poor Law ; 
and unpleasant symptoms have lately 
forced the subject prominently upon the 
wotice of the general public, and maga- 
zines and newspapers have had frequent 
articles bearing thereon. 

The foundation of the English Poor 
Law, when established by the Eliza- 
bethan statute, lay in the idea that there 
is always an indefinite quantity of work 
for man to do, and it was accordingly 
enacted that employment for all labourers 
out of employ should be found by their 
respective parishes. The political econ- 
omists of that day did not observe that 


the employing of a labourer does not of 


ritself feed him; that the paying him 
for his labour is a distinct matter; and 
that, in order to afford indefinite employ- 
ment in the sense really intended, an 
indefinite capital was required also. 
Adam Smith pointed out with detailed 
lucidity that capital is not indefinite in 
amount, and that the particular capital 
suitable for and devoted to the main- 
tenance of labourers is a_ still more 
closely restricted fund. Still, for some 
two centuries the old Poor Law did not 
bring about its own abolition. Until 
the population had increased and pressed 
upon the margin of fertile land so that 
the yeomen of England had sunk largely 
into labourers, and until, combined with 
this, the wholesale destruction of national 
capital in the great French war had at 
length told upon the wage-fund, the old 
Poor Law was found endurable. Lut 
for some time before the climax 

reached it had been discovered 


“employment” could not be created ad 
libitum by Act of Parliament,! and 

1 It is an instructive fact for the ‘* History 
of Human Error” that the Trades’ Union 
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general plan was to pay the unemployed 
labourers a subsistence allowance of 
money from the parish without exacting 
any labour in return. Also, long before 
this climax in the evils of the old Poor 
Law, it had come to be seen that it was 
not employment but subsistence which 
the labourer wanted, and it came to be 
understood that the Poor Law really 
guaranteed subsistence to all. When, in 
accordance with this view, in the later 
days of the old Poor Law, wages fell 
below the sum required for the subsist- 
ence of a family, the wages of each 
family in employment were made up to 
the subsistence allowance from the parish 
funds. This system it was soon evident 
would reduce the whole nation to pau- 
perism, and thereupon the new Poor 
Law was enacted. 

The New Poor Law is really grounded 
on the notion that every individual born 
is entitled, as of natural right, to a bare 
subsistence from the State. It does not 
appear that any doubts ever cross the 
public mind concerning the ability ol 
the State to guarantee such a subsistence. 
In the great Irish famine thousands died 
of starvation at our own doors, and 
yet, when millions died of starvation in 
Orissa, the British public thought it 
must have been Sir Cecil Beadon’s fault, 
or at any rate some other official’s fault. 
lf, indeed, the State can guarantee to 
all a bare subsistence by a Poor Law, it 
may be fairly asked why the State shall 
not guarantee a competency to all, or, at 
all events, why the State can just gua- 
rantee a bare subsistence, but trot one 
have for two generations imagined that the 
quantity of work required to be done in any 
viven trade is indepen nt of th pric e to be 
paid for it; and it does not appear that the 
Trades’ Union political leaders see any natural 
] to the price which society may be com- 
pelled to pay by a close union and judicious 
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What law of nature fixes 


iota more. 
the line just at a bare subsistence? This 
is a question which I think the sup- 
porters of the new Poor Law, on philan- 
thropic grounds, will find it very difficult 


to answer. When the devisers of the 
new Poor Law guaranteed a bare sub- 
sistence to all, they had, perhaps, an 
indefinite unspoken imagination that as 
a born labourer was, by the regulations 
of society, deprived of his natural share 
of the surface of the earth, society was 
under some obligation of giving him 
compensation. The notion of the public 
was that it was a horrible thing that in 
wealthy England any man should be 
starved to death, and this notion remains 
now the principal support of the new 
Poor Law in public opinion. The new 
Poor Law, however, while really esta- 
blished on these theories, professed to 
be little more than a reform back to the 
purity of the Elizabethan statute : em- 
ployment should be found, and houses 
of industry were to be built, in which 
work should be provided for all unem- 
ployed persons. But in practice the 
improvement on the old Poor Law was 
far greater than in theory, and this 
induced the philosophers to support the 
new Poor Law at its introduction, 
though it fell entirely short of their 
views, nay, proceeded on assumptions 
that they believed to be erroneous. The 
modern favourite theory of political 
moderation, that if you cannot get all 
you want you are bound to accept any- 
thing that is an improvement on the 
existing state of things, has been, 
perhaps, the most fatal check to political 
progress which has been established in 
England. The French are more philo- 
sophical. Under the new Poor Law, 
lst, Out-door relief is rarely given to 
the able-bodied ; 2nd, The workhouse 
is made so uncomfortable a prison 
that no man will enter it except at 
extremity ; 3rd, Husbands and wives 
are completely separated in the work- 
houses,—which last provision, though 
dear to the theorists, and frequently 
irgued upon, is nearly without effect in 
liminishing the number of paupers born. 
lhe first two points have, however, been 
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very effectual in preventing the new Poor 
Law from working out its own condemna- 
tion. Itis comparatively only lately that 
the growth of public philanthropy has 
caused a more free operation of the new 
Poor Law by insisting on its being 
worked more charitably, and by taking 
the immediate pressure for economy 
off Boards of Guardians, by widening the 
area of taxation. Now it is seen (as in 
the latter days of the old Poor Law) 
that pauperism is increasing in a much 
higher ratio than population, and that 
expenditure on paupers is increasing in 
a much higher ratio than the national 
capital; and still more it is seen with 
just and lively apprehension that there 
is absolutely no limit to these increasing 
ratios, and that unless some alteration 
in the administration at least, if not in 
the principles, of the Poor Law can be 
devised, national ruin we are travelling 
to. Something must be done. 

The philosophers have known very 
well for the last half-century what 
ought to be done, and from Malthus to 
Mill they have done their duty in 
putting their convictions forward with 
such staring distinctness that they could 
not be altogether overlooked ; and verily 
they have had their reward in abuse and 
misrepresentation. About seven years 
ago the Zimes concluded a brilliant 
leader on the Poor Laws and Malthus 
with the consolatery reflection: “ Few, 
however, are now influenced by the 
hard-hearted theories of that morose old 
man,” a sentence which, while it dis- 
played transcendent ignorance both of 
the old man and his theories, proved a 
very decent acquaintance with the public 
conception regarding both. Before, how- 
sver, proceeding to put forward the 
politico-economical remedy out of Eng- 
land’s present difficulty, [ will give 
some of the simple considerations pro- 
mised at starting. 

The popular notion is that, if there 
were no Poor Law, multitudes would 
die of starvation. 1 suggest sometimes 
in conversation that there is no other 
country in the worl! that has a Poor 
Law like the English, nor even any 
kind of machinery which produces the 
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same effect ; yet we see more deaths from 
want in England than in France, or 
Prussia, or Belgium, or Austria. My 
friend replies that England is very 
densely populated. I argue that Belgium 
is more densely populated and is a 
poorer country, and yet gets on without 
an English Poor Law. My friend is 
obliged at last to say, with a little 
national shame, “ Well, the truth is, 
though England is such a rich country 
as a whole, the English poor are poorer, 
and in greater number, than in any of 
those foreign countries you mention, and 
therefore we are obliged to have a Poor 
Law.” I then lead my friend on a step 
further, by suggesting that there must 
he causes why the English poor are 
poorer and more numerous than in other 
poorer countries, and that possibly one 
main cause is the Poor Law it if. 
This is a little startling, and I continue, 
‘* Suppose during this year, under the 
new Poor Law, there is given away 
five millions’ worth of food to pau- 
pers ; if you will allow me to give away 
for two or three years only ten mil- 
lions’ worth, I will undertake that 
the number of paupers shall be doubled. 
Nay more, on the other hand, if the 
State shall reduce the amount disbursed 
cre million’s worth, you will find 
pauperism will reduce itself to 
one-fifth its present dimensions. The 
State can have just so many paupers as 
it chooses to pay for, and the number of 
paupers is rewlly decided by Act of 
Parliament as much as the number of 
soldiers and sailors.” My friend ex- 
claims with horror, “Oh, you are about 
to propose to get rid of the paupers by 
starving them to death.” I rejoin, 
“‘Not exactly so; it is true that the 
best way of getting rid of pauperism is 
to starve it out, but you may see that 
all philosophers who have insisted upon 
this have been careful to provide for the 
existing paupers, but to provide also 
against the growth of future pauperism 
by cutting off the supply of public 
money, so that we should then start 
afresh in the position of Belgium.” My 
friend still fears that this would only 
amount to keeping down the future 


population by the most stringent Mal. 
thusianism, and that it would mean the 
starvation of the generation of young 
paupers springing up. This shrewd 
remark compels me to show my hand 
more freely, and I confess that will he 
so, but it will be so in a less degree than 
at this moment. <A few years ago a 
statistician discovered that in London, 
whereas 80 per cent of the children of 
the rich lived to five years old, only 
50 per cent of the children of the poor 
attained that age. A powerful philan- 
thropic society was at once formed to 
remedy this horror. Nothing could be 
plainer than that the excess of poor 
children was swept away by what 
Malthus called indirect starvation, te. 
by a smaller amount of food, warmth, 
and care, than that necessary to pre- 
serve the maximum number alive. The 
philanthropic society failed absolutely ; 
good heavens ! whatif it had succeeded ? 
Take any particular London trade, and 
consider what would have been its 
position at this instant, with 50 per 
cent more artizans in it to be employed. 
Where would wages be now in that 
trade, and how could the existing 
standard of civilization be maintained ? 
But further, if the Poor Law were 
abolished, the Malthusian checks would 
work less harshly than now ; for (it 
will be presently seen) the wages of the 
lowest class of labourers would rise, and 
habits of foresight among them would 
be fostered. Prudence in marriage 
would also come into operation among 
this class, but would not, I think, be 
carried anywhere near the point ad- 
vocated by Mr. Mill. In some districts 
of the Continent parents will not bring 
more children into the world than they 
see their way surely to provide for, 
and the population is nearly stationary ; 
but ought this state of things to be 
wished for? What will Professor Hux- 
ley say on the subject? I suspect he 
would prefer that a considerable excess 
of children should be born ; that acon- 
silerable percentage of this excess, viz. 
the feeble, the sickly, and the depauper- 
ated, should be weeded out in the strugy 
for existence ; that the remainder of the 
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excess should be driven to emigrate ; 
and that he would be satisfied to be con- 
soled by the Darwinian reflection that 
the happy and the strong would survive 
to enjoy life and continue their race. 
It seems clear, indeed, that unless some 
excess of children are born, the human 
race must steadily deteriorate to its final 
extinction. The public mind is assuredly 
better prepared than it was a very few 
years back, in the contemplation of these 
questions, to ask, not what is pleasantly 
delusive, not what is conformable to 
human dignity and vanity, but simply 
what is true. 

I have stated above by anticipation, 
that if the existing Poor Law were 
ubolished, the wages of the lowest class 
would rise. An abstract proof of this 
is that as by hypothesis these labourers 
can now only just subsist by their wages, 
subsidized by Poor Law relief during 
sickness, old age, and want of employ, if 
that subsidy was cut off they could not 
subsist ; that is, they would save alive 
fewer children, and wages would rise. 
But as a “simple consideration” in 
support of the theorem, take any agri- 
cultural parish in which one able-bodied 
pauper is keptin the Union. He is kept 
there in such a state of discomfort that 
he is ready to go out and work for 
the smallest wage that will keep body 
and soul together. Consequently, so 
long as he is so kept, the labourers of that 
parish cannot possibly get more than that 
lowest rate of wage. In spring, when a 
farmer wants more hands, he invariably 
trots off to the Union, and takes two 
or three labourers thereout who have 
spent the latter half of the winter as 
paupers. As the farmers are the 
chief rate-payers, they always take 
the pauper out a little before the time— 
he is quite worth the wages given—and 
engage him then for the season. It 
must be unnecessary to enlarge on the 
power thus given by the Poor Law (com- 
bined with its Settlement Laws, which 


practically prevent the pauper getting~_ 


employment in any parish but his own), 

of screwing down the price of labour to 

the minimum subsistence point. In 

cases where, from emigration or from 
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any extra demand, the Union supply is 
exhausted, I have sometimes known the 
most sudden and enormous rise occur 
in agricultural wages in a parish ; for 
when a farmer is once driven to import 
labour, he often has to pay dear for it; 
and as there eannot be two prices for 
one thing at the same place and time, he 
is then invariably soon driven to raise all 
his parochial labourers up to the price of 
the imported labour. 

There is another way in which the 
maintenance by the nation of a million 
paupers presses with extreme weight 
on the class verging on pauperism. On 
any occasion of short supply of pro- 
visions, this million require and obtain 
the same feeding as on other occasions. 
Now short supply means increased im- 
portation, and increaSed importation is 
only effected by enhancement of price. 
The enhancementof price, caused by, and 
necessary for, the import of the last 
number of quarters of wheat required 
for feeding the million of paupers, falls 
entirely onthe self-supporting, struggling, 
lowest class. When the consumption 
of provisions diminishes in England, 
owing to our corn-factors putting the 
nation on short allowance, neither the 
rich nor the paupers reduce their con- 
sumption, and the whole pinch falls on 
the lowest class out of the workhouses, 
and, as the figures show, too often drives 
them into the workhouses in crowds, 

It is therefore plainly not true that 
the evils of maintaining a million of 
national paupers are merely a matter of 
poor-rates, affecting the rich. It is im- 
possible for any nation to keep a million 
of population who are not wanted, and 
who produce nothing, without grievously 
affecting the industrious poor also. 

The objection to the existing Poor 
Law, which at present is most glaring 
to the popular eye, is the demoralization 
produced by it in the labouring class. 
Many a labourer who earns good wages, 
double those of the average farm- 
labourer, will neither put by a penny, 
nor join any-club or assurance society. 
He says, “The parish is bound to support 
me and my children when I am jj] or 
out of work, and also when I am past 
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work. I gain nothing by saving or sub- 
scribing to a club ; indeed my so doing 
only amounts indirectly to my volun- 
tarily subscribing to the parish rates 
myself—a likely story.” This part of 
the subject has been long ago exhausted 
by the philosophers, and summed up 
admirably by Mr. Mill. A Guardian has 
recently written an article in /acmillan’s 
Magazine describing the same thing, 
somewhat dilutedly, as a discovery of his 
own apparently ; but the article is none 
the less useful, as the public do not 
read the philosophers, This guardian 
is in despair at the state of things that 
has been arrived at ; but he expresses a 
faint hope that an improvement might 
be caused by getting better guardians! 
The philosophers long ago settled among 
themselves that the improvement wanted 
is to cut away the giant national scourge 
clean and for ever. An extreme instance 
of the kind of demoralization induced 
is that an old soldier can get no paro 
chial relief until he has legally assigned 
over his pension to the guardians, which 
seriously reduces the value of pensions. 
This part of the system, too, is the main 
] 


cause why the Malthusian check of 


starvation is so rampant in Britain: a 
man is quite careless about the respon- 
sibility of taking a wife so long as he 
thinks there is another party bound to 
maintain his children for him. The 
total abolition of the English Poor Law 
would, beyond a doubt, diminish both 
the starvation and the infant mortality 
in the country. 

Not the least evil, under the existing 
Poor Law, is the Settlement Law which 
it necessitates. I have found, in a 
strictly maritime parish, wages fifty per 
cent higher than in the next inland 
parish, The men of the maritime 
villave will sooner * take a cruise” than 
submit to the lowest rate of wage—a 
bare subsistence. The farmers of the 
maritime parish are therefore obliged to 
give higher wages ; for the same law of 
settlement which prevents wages rising 
in the next inland parish prevents also 
the farmer importing labour thence. 
Such great artificial variations in the rate 
of wages are very bad for the labouring 


class as a body. It must not be under- 
stood that the Settlement Law does all 
this evil directly. It no doubt causes 
farmers to hesitate before allowing 
foreign labourers to gain a settlement in 
their parish; but besides this, farmers 
have a general notion that they are 
bound to employ, if possible, the 
labourers in their own parish, and that 
to take even from the workhouse a 
labourer of an adjoining parish is to 
interfere with their neighbours’ labour 
supply. Practically, in many of the agri 
eultural parishes of the South and East of 
Envland, labourers are still attached to 
the soil, 2.e. they have no option but to 
work on one farm, to which they are 
supposed to belong ; fur if they do not 
work there on their master’s terms, no 
other farmer in the parish will employ 
them, and when an agricultural labourer 
threatens to strike, his employer is gene- 
rally able to retort, “Take whatever 
wages I choose to offer you, or go to the 
Union.” 

Many persons, perhaps, do not con- 
sider the payment of pvor-rates a severe 
They consider that 
these rates, being invariably attached to 
property, are no tax on a capitalist 
who buys a landed estate, or a farmer 
who hires a farm, A farmer will estimate 
the value of a certain farm to him at 
30s. per acre, and if he knows that the 
rates have lately averaged 2s. 6d. per 
acre, he will only bid 27s. 6d. per acre 

t. In the same way, when the land- 
lord sells that farm, the purchaser esti- 
mates the rent at 27s. 6d. per acre, and 
makes his bid accordingly. Moreover, 
it will be argued that the poor-rates are 
a system of national charity which does 
little more than compel the avaricious, 
the niggardly, and the hard-hearted to 
contribute their fair quota towards the 
aileviation of their poor brethren’s lot, 
and it is feared that if national relief is 
abolished, and the support of the poor 
is left to private charity, as proposed by 
the political economists, an unfair share 
of the cost will be thrown on the 
generous and the tender-hearted,—and 
moreover the whole of the painful 
trouble of administration. 


national calamity. 
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Now, in contravention of these 
notions, I remark first, that the rates do 
not fall only on great landowners and 
farmers ; they fall most oppressively on 
the class of small householders ; and it 
is the opinion of modern political eco- 
nomists, that small householders in 
many cases pay the tax, ze. that if 
the poor-rate were abolished, landlords 
would be unable to raise their rents, 
because house-rent is in many instances 
ultimately determined by the cost of 
building. But further, though a property- 
tax, when permanently laid on, is no 
tax on a purchaser or occupier, yet it 
does not follow that it makes no differ- 
ence to the nation whether the proceeds 
of it should be expended in maintain- 
ing the gigantic curse of pauperism, or 
on some useful object. The poor-rate 
has come to be so attached to property, 
that to abolish that rate would be to 
give an unequal state-present to the 
various holders of property. In case 
any radical alteration in the Poor Law 
be introduced, leading up to an early 
extinction of pauperism, then by the 
same statute the average poor-rate paid 
during the last seven years must be 
fixed as a permanent property-tax for 
ever. Supposing pauperism finally ex- 
tinguished, this would be equivalent to 
reducing the National Debt by from 
one-third to one-fourth its present 
amount, and the margin thus obtained 
might be actually employed in removing 
taxes which press on the poor; so that 
the real amount of relief given to the 
poor might be the same as at present, 
only it would be given to the deserv- 
ing self-supporting poor, instead of to 
paupers, the major part of whom are 
undeserving. ‘The amount given would 
really be yet greater than this; for 
under the Poor Law a large percentage 
of the expenditure goes in establishment 
expenses of all kinds. 

As to the second ground of alarm, I 
need only point out, that in countries 
where there exists nothing parallel 
with the English Poor Law, the call on 
private charity is not more heavy than 
it is now in England, in addition to the 
weight of poor-rates. We simply come 
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round to my first elementary conside- 
ration, viz. that to cut off the support 
of pauperism is assuredly to destroy 
pauperism. 

I will now sketch out the one remedy 
for this national plague-spot, premising 
that it is no novel invention of my own. 
That remedy is simply the total abolition 
of the Poor Law, with a liberal provision 
for the existing race of paupers. I should 
propose to enact (as proposed by Mr. 
Mill) that no child born after the date 
of the Actabolishing the Poor Law should 
ever have any claim to be supported 
by the State. All able-bodied paupers 
now on the parish, and all pauper 
children on reaching seventeen years of 
age, I would emigrate. As regards 
future able-bodied paupers, I would 
reserve a discretion whether the State 
should keep them in a few selected 
workhouses at home, or whether they 
should also be emigrated. They might 
be emigrated; but if the labourers of 
England (or more possibly of Ireland) 
were found to make themselves paupers 
in order to get themselves emigrated at 
the Government expense, this might be 
checked by the workhouses. The non- 
able-bodied might be all given out-door 
relief, the workhouses at once closed, 
the public orphan-schools alone remain- 
ing, which would come to an absolute 
end in seventeen years. These would 
probably be replaced by a private 
charitable system, which would pl we 
orphan or deserted children under 
foster-mothers, as is already found the 
cheaper and better plan by many boards 
of guardians. Under this scheme the 
expenses of the poor-rate would at once 
be reduced largely, andin ten years would 
probably be less than one-third their 
present amount. I should propose to 
emigrate all the children, and not turn 
them out to knock down by their com- 
petition the wages that could otherwise 
be attainable by the children of self- 
supporting labourers, 

Under such a system, I should expect 
the wages of artisans, and of all 
labourers now earning on the average 
20s. per week, or more, to be not greatly 
affected ; but I should expect agricultu- 
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ral wages to rise rapidly to an average 
of 15s. or 20s. per week. The ordinary 
explanation given of the lowness of 
agricultural wages, viz. that agricultural 
labour is not skilled labour, is insufli- 
cient. It takes a whole life, from early 
childhood, to make a good farm-labourer, 
and there is often but one first-class 
ploughman on a large farm. Hardly 
any kind of industry requires so long 
an apprenticeship, for the operations are 
varied, and demand the exercise of much 
more thought and judgment than many 
manufacturing arts. The processes of 
pin-making require an amount of me- 
chanical skill which takes some years 
to acquire perhaps, but a man who can 
really hoe turnips well must have years 
of experience, power of observation, 
and must think all the time he is at 
work. The true reason agricultural 
labour is paid only about half the 
wages of artisan labour in the same 
parish is, that the agricultural labourers 
are those held firm in the fangs of the 
English Poor Laws, while the artisans, 
by their Trades’ Unions, and by custom, 
are largely exempt from its blighting 
and malignant influence. When, by the 
abolition of the Poor Law, the agricul- 
tural labourer is put in the position of 
the country artisan, he will adopt several 
of the artisan’s plans, and be soon inde- 
pendent of private charity. He will 
have the means (and will be compelled) 
to join clubs which will support him 
through sickness. If he finds he can- 
not also make a proper provision, either 
by assurance, or by saving for his old 
age, he will very generally shift his 
ground, and go to a country where he 
can. It will be many years yet before 
the whole world is full. He will think 
twice before he gets married, and if he 





determines to marry young, he will do as 
many of his betters now do who medi- 
tate that imprudence—he will emigrate 
thereat and thereon. 

It may still be asked, What is to be- 
come of the farmers if all your sanguine 
expectations are realized, and agricultu- 
ral wages raised 75 per cent? To this 
I reply, first, It would be a question for 
landlords only, and their amount of loss 
would, in any case, I believe, only tem- 
porarily (like the repeal of the Corn 
Laws) interrupt the steady increase in 
value of their property. But further, I 
doubt whether an increase in the wages 
of farm-labourers would really increase 
the cost of farm-work. Many farmers 
complain that theirlabourers cannot work 
as labourers did forty years ago, and 
farmers themselves have talked to me 
on the policy of raising considerably 
farm-wages, on the principle that it 
is a mistaken economy to underfeed 
cart- horses, 

Finally, if the Poor Laws are not to 
be absolutely abolished, and very shortly, 
I think the best policy of the en- 
lightened will be to support the proposal 
for a National Rate and a Central Ad- 
ministration. Were the New Poor Law 
thus set free to operate without the ob- 
structions caused by local causes, I 
feel sure that the pace at which England 
would proceed down the declivity would 
in a very few years bring about all that 
the political economists desire. I would 
strongly advise my countrymen who feel 
the importance of this subject, and a 
conscientious desire to learn the truth 
about it, to withdraw a fraction of their 
time spent on the hasty perusal of 
modern magazine articles, and devote it 
to aclose study of Malthus’s three chap- 
ters “On Poor Laws.” 
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A STORY OF VIONVILLE. 


BY F. M. 


Tae 15th of July, 1870! Assuredly the 
world can never know, or even guess, 
the countless number of unrecorded 
tragedies to which that fatal date has 
been the key-note ; and in truth it has 
been hardly possible for the spectators 
of the tremendous drama which is being 
enacted before our eyes on the Conti- 
nent, to realize instances of individual 
suffering in that one stupendous agony 
of conflict, which has made life more 
terrible than death to many who have 
survived it. We know well, of course, 
that the whole vast sum of pain and 
anguish is but the accumulation of indi- 
vidual pangs, felt in each separate life 
and heart with that incommunicable 
sense of suffering which is inherent to 
the mystery of personal identity ; but 
while the death-roll of the war numbers 
thousands almost daily, and we read of 
the “heaps of blue and red” upon the 
battle-ticld, representing whole regiments 
mowed down like sheaves of corn, 
it is difficult to remember that each unit 
of those lifeless masses was the centre of 
a little world of love, and hope, and 
fear, all turned now to bitterest regret. 
Perhaps we should understand better 
what this war really has been, if we 
looked a little more closely to some of 
its details as affecting individuals ; and 
we have it in our power now to make 
known one history perfectly true in its 
startling romance, which may serve as 
an instance of the havoc this great con- 
flict has made in many thousand homes. 

It was the 15th of July, 1870, and a 
telegram had just been brought to a 
quiet little country house, nestling in 
one of the loveliest nooks of the New 
Forest, with all the peacefulness of the 
sunset hour falling on its green lawns 
and smiling gardens. 

The drawing-room, which was very 
bright and pleasant in its aspect of home 
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comfort, was occupied by three ladies. 
One, an elderly woman with traces of 
former beauty on her faded face, lay on 
a sofa, evidently in feeble health, and 
with that air of languor and passive 
indifference to everything but her own 
feelings, which often becomes the ha- 
bitual condition of an invalid of long 
standing. By her side sat a lady, still 
young and handsome, but whose widow’s 
cap and somewhat sad expression 
showed that the more stirring hours of 
life were already past for her. The 
third was a girl, of about two-and-twenty 
years of age, who was standing at the 
window, looking out with her dark eyes 
fixed immoveably on that part of the 
winding avenue where any one coming 
from the high road to the house would 
first be visible. She was rigidly calm ; 
but there was a look of tension and 
endurance on her fair face which showed 
that she was resolutely repressing some 
strong agitation, that was plainly visible 
in the clenching of her small hands 
together and the quivering of her lips. 

Suddenly, like a swift breeze rippling 
in a moment the still waters of a lake, a 
crimson flush of excitement passed over 
her face, her eyes opened wide, and her 
lips parted in eager expectation, while 
her b.east rose and fell rapidly with her 
hurried breathing. She had seen the 
messenger with the telegram, and, turn- 
ing round, she looked anxiously towards 
the door, which was speedily opened by 
a servant bringing it in. 

“ A telegram for Mrs. Tremenheere,” 
he said, going towards the young widow 
lady, who exclaimed, as she took it from 
him— 

“ Harry has been as good as his word: 
he promised that whatever news there 
was we should know it.” 

Hurriedly she opened the envelope, 
read the few words it contained, then 
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letting it drop on the floor, she looked 
up at the girl standing now pale as 
marble before her, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, Clare, my poor sister, it is in- 
deed the declaration of war!” As she 
spoke, the invalid lady on the sofa gave 
a faint shriek, and said, in a fretful 
voice— 

“ Really, Isabel, you might have a 
little consideration for me; how do you 
suppose I can bear such a shock to my 
nerves in my weak state?” and she began 
tu sob hysterically. 

“Dear mother, I am so sorry,” said 
Mrs. Tremenheere, hastily rising, and 
beginning to bathe her forehead with 
eau de cologne; “but naturally this 


terrible news made me think first of 


Clare.” 

Meanwhile her sister had raised the 
telegram from the floor, and read it 
through. It was from her cousin, one 
of the employés in the Foreign Office, 
simply. stating that war had been de- 
clared between France and Prussia ; and 
when she had thoroughly scanned every 
syllable of the brief sentence, she 
walked slowly out of the room. 

Into thousands upon thousands of 
homes that day the same message made 
its way, waking varying anxieties, no 
doubt, in each and all of them, but this 
was the meaning it bore for Clare 
Acton. 

On the Ist of August, one fortnight 
from this date, she was to have been 
married in the parish church of her 
home to Max von Rudersheim, who was 


a Captain in a Prussian regiment of 
cavalry, and would certainly be one of 


the first to respond to the summons 
addressed to the whole Fatherland, in 
the two momentous words uttered by 
the Crown Prince at the station, “ K7rieg / 
Mobile!” 

Clare Acton had met him for the 
first time two years before at Ems, 
where her mother had gone for the 
benefit of her health ; and although this 
girl with her earnest character and high 
principle, coming pure and unworldly 
from her country home, was not one 
to yield her affections lightly to any 
man, it need be no matter of surprise 
that Max, utterly captivated by her as 


he was, soon won the whole treasure of 
her love, to be unreservedly his for ever. 

He was a specimen of the very best 
type of the German character, with as 
noble and generous a soul as ever lived 
shining out of his blue eyes, and inspir- 
ing every action of his blameless, kindly 
life : a devoted son to the old Graf and 
Griifin, who lived in the Schloss that 
had been the home of his family for 
centuries, the tenderest of brothers to 
his one little sister Truda, it had been 
left to the dark-eyed English girl to 
prove what a deep and faithful love he 
could give to the woman he chose as his 
wife. Her character harmonized well 
with his in its somewhat rare combina- 
tion of courage and gentleness, and they 
loved each other weil, with a love which 
up to this day had never known the 
shadow of a cloud except from the delay 
in their marriage, which had been neces- 
sitated by various circumstances. 

In the first place, the good old Graf 
was richer in armorial bearings and 
hereditary honours of various kinds 
than in the gold pieces, of which the 
excesses of past generations had left a 
too scanty supply, and Max must wait 
till he got his company before he could 
hope to surround his wife with all the 
comforts he wished to secure for her. 
Then a more insurmountable obstacle 
lay in the fact that Clare did not know 
how to leave her widowed mother, 
whose only other child, Isabel Tremen- 
heere, was in India with her husband. 
Mrs. Acton was in bad health, and quite 
unfit to be left alone; so there was no 
resource but to wait, and that for an 
indefinite time ; and it was undoubtedly 
a sharp trial to both, though their per- 
fect trust in one another tended greatly 
to soften it, and they looked forward 
hopefully and bravely to the bright day 
that sooner or later was to give them to 
each other. 

Clare went to visit Max’s father and 
mother in the picturesque old Schloss, 
and the Graf and Griifin fell almost as 
much in love with her calm sweet face as 
Max had done before them, while pretty 
Truda clung to her with all the enthu- 
siastic admiration of a romantic German 
girl of seventeen. 
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Constant intercourse had been kept 
up between the families for two years, 
and by the end of that time all obstacles 
to the marriage so much desired by 
every one had rolled away like mists 
before the morning sun. Max had got 
his company, and a charming compli- 
ment from his beloved Prince—“ unser 
Fritz”—when he commanded his men at 
a royal review; and Mrs. Tremenheere 
had come home a childless widow from 
India, to welcome with delight the pros- 
pect of an occupation and interest in 
life, in the care of her invalid mother, 
whose favourite she had always been. 
Mrs. Acton was now quite willing, even 
desirous, that Clare should go. to make 
her home in her adopted country; for 
the self-absorbed invalid found it suited 
her best to live alone, with one person 
entirely devoted to her comfort, and her 
youngest daughter’s high tone of mind 
and strong good sense often made her 
feel uneasily the contrast with her 
own small weaknesses. But besides all 
this, a sad event had taken place in the 
old Schloss, which alone would have 
made Max overcome every other obstacle 
in order to be able to bring his gentle 
Clare to take her place as a loving 
daughter to his parents: for their special 
darling, winning little Truda, had been 
suddenly taken from them after a very 
short illness, and, in their unaccustomed 
loneliness and grief, they looked with 
longing to the time when Clare would 
come to make her home with them—as 
it had been decided she should do—that 
their son might still remain with them 
in spite of his marriage. 

All was sunshine, therefore, for Max 
and Clare, at the hour when the storm- 
cloud of war broke with such desolating 
suddenness over their fair prospects ; and 
as Clare stood motionless in her room 
after she had read that fatal telegram, 
trying to realize what it was that had 
come upon her, the vision seemed to rise 
before her mind of what that Ist of 
August would have been on which their 
longing hopes had so long been fixed, and 
for which every preparation had already 
been made. 

The kind old Rector who had chris- 
tened her was looking furward to the 








hour when by his means her young life 
was to be crowned with its brightest 
joy ; her merry cousins, Harry’s sisters, 
had prepared the fascinating brides- 
maids’ dresses, with which they were to 
do their best to outshine the bride; and 
even the little village girls were carefully 
tending. the flowers with which they 
were to strew the path beneath her feet. 
She could see the scene as she had so 
often pictured it, with her noble Max 
standing all glad and thankful by her 
side. 

“ And now, when that day comes, he 
will be far away on the deadly battle- 
field, and I shall not know even if he is 
alive or dead,” thought poor Clare, 
writhing with the pain of the bitter con- 
trast ; “ but I must, I will, see him be- 
fore he goes,” she added, beginning to 
pace the room from side to side as if she 
would have gone to him then and there. 
“Yes, that is certain; somehow I must 
look on his face once again, before I see 
it no more perhaps for ever.” And, like 
an echo to this thought, the next morn- 
ing brought her a telegram from Max, 
containing only these words— 

“We must, we shall be married be- 
fore I join the army! You will speedily 
hear more.” 

Mrs. Acton and Mrs. Tremenheere 
exhausted themselves in conjectures as 
to what Max could possibly mean to do, 
It was clear from the papers that every 
Prussian officer must join his regiment 
within a very few days, and that there 
could never be time for him to come to 
England, even if he were allowed to do 
so, which was very unlikely. At last 
Mrs. Acton arrived at the doleful con- 
clusion that the shock of the war news 
had affected his mind, and that he had 
not known what he was doing when he 
sent the message. 

Clare said nothing, but the eyes that 
had been so dim during the first hours 
of wearying suspense now brightened 
with a quiet hope, and the sweet grave 
face lost the look of indescribable pain 
and terror which had been fixed on it 
before. She knew she could trust her 
Max—what he promised he would ac- 
complish ; at least they would meet, 
even if their marriage proved impossible ; 
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and on that meeting her whole heart 
fastened, refusing to glance even into 
the gulf of unknown miseries which 
might lie beyond it. 

Max’s telegram came on Saturday, the 
16th of July. Sunday and Monday 
passed, leaving Clare still calm and 
patient ; but when the post of Tuesday 
morning brought no letter, her face grew 
white under the sickening disappoint- 
ment, and she went to hide herself in 
her own room, that she might not dis- 
tress her mother and sister by the sight 
of the gnawing anxiety she was unable 
to conquer. 

About noon on that day, however, 
she suddenly heard Mrs, ‘Tremen- 
heere’s voice calling to her with eager 
haste— 

“ Clare, Clare, come down—Anton is 
here !” 

Anton! The flood of joy that rushed 
to her heart sent a glow of colour over 
her face as if sudden sunshine had 
fallen upon it, for to see Anton was next 
best to seeing Max himself. He was 
the old Graf's foster-brother; the Schloss 
had always been his home, and Max had 
been the idol and joy of his honest 
faithful heart, from the day when he took 
this only sonof the house in his arms, and 
showed him proudly to the people at 
the village féte. Like the Graf and his 
son, Anton had been a soldier in his 
youth, and he had taken the field again 
in 1866 with Max, whom he never 
quitted for a singleday. Then an unlucky 
shot carried off his right arm, and “sol 
diering” was at end for him ; so he bi 
came the Graf’s chasseur, and supported 
the dignity of the family on all occa 
sions in a resplendent green coat Jaced 
with gold, and with his enormous white 
moustache trained to stand out in 
stiffest military fashion. He never 
married, for he could spare no love to 
wife or children from the young master 
who was all the world to him. He had 
graciously approved of Clare on her first 
engagement, and she became a great 
favourite with him when she was st 
ing at the Schloss ; so now it was with 
a look of great pleasure that he made 
her his most elaborate bow as she came 
bounding into the room, where her 


ey 
ay 


mother and Isabel were eagerly ques- 
tioning him. 

‘‘T have brought this letter from the 
Herr Graf Max,” he said, giving it to 
Clare ; “and I hope the gniidige Fraulein 
will be able to go with me to-morrow.” 

Clare hardly heard him as she tore 
open the envelope, which contained two 
letters, one for herself from Max, and 
one to her mother in the old Graf’s hand- 
writing. She gave this last to Mrs. Acton, 
and then sunk down on a seat in the 
window recess, to read the words which 
grew indistinct before her eyes in her 
trembling eagerness. Poor, brave Max! 
he said he could not and would not dwell 
on what this sudden summons to battle, 
and perhaps to death, had been to him 
at such a juncture, but he was absolutely 
resolved that Clare should be his wife 
before he joined the army, if only she 
would agree to the arrangements he had 
made to gain thisend. “ And you will 
consent, my Cliirchen, will you not ? for 
we are one in heart and soul, and what 
I wish you surely will desire too: let 
me go to my fate, whatever it may be, 
knowing that Clirchen is my own for 
ever; that I shall come back to her 
arms if I come at all, and that if not, I 
shall leave to my so well-beloved parents 
a child who will be one with them in 
their regret fur me, and who will take 
my place in giving them all loving care, 
and saving them from utter loneliness 
in their bereaved old age. My Clirchen, 
I cannot, without dishonour, leave the 
Fatherland now for so much as an hour, 
or I would come for you, as you well know; 
but since that may not be, you will come 
to me, my brave true love. I cannot 
doubt you will let no maiden shyness 
or timidity affect you in this solemn 
hour, but you will come, my promised 
wife, to our mutual home, where all is 
arranged to make you mine indeed for 
ever.” 

Max then went on to tell her of the 
plans he had made, relying on her con- 
sent. He was to march with his regi- 
ment towards the frontier in the follow- 
ing week, and had already reported him- 
self at head-quarters. He had however, 
not without great difliculty, obtained 
leave to spend Saturday and Sunday at 
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the Schloss with his parents, provided 
he returned to his post early on Monday 
morning. He proposed, therefore, that 
their marriage should take place on Sun- 
day, in the presence of his father and 
mother, who were as earnestly desirous as 
he was that it should be accomplished. 
He sent Anton to be Clare’s escort, along 
with her own maid, and he had calcu- 
lated that, if she left home on Wednes- 
day morning, she could reach the Schloss 
on Saturday, in good time for the cele- 
bration of the wedding next day. Much 
more of fond persuasion and entreaty 
was in Max’s letter, for which we have 
not space ; but the resolution of the brave, 
true-hearted English girl was taken at 
once, and never wavered for a moment. 
She turned to her mother, who put into 
her hand the letter from the old Graf, 
earnestly imploring Mrs. Acton not to 
refuse her consent to this strange and 
hurried marriage for her daughter. 

When Clare had read it, she went 
and knelt down quietly by her mother’s 
sofa, and, kissing her hands, said, softly, 
“You will let me go, dearest mother, 
will you not? You will give me your 
blessing and let me go ?” 

Mrs. Acton, as was her wont on all 
occasions when something more was de- 
manded of her than an undivided atten- 
tion to her own comfort, burst into tears 
without reply; but Mrs. Tremenheere bent 
forward, and, taking her sister’s hands 
in hers, said tremulously :— 

“Oh, Clare darling, could you ever 
bear it? It is too much to ask of you 
Think what may be the end of it ! to be 
with him one day as his wife, and then, 
perhaps, never again on earth. Will 
you not stay with us and save your 
young life from such an untimely blight? 
Stay with us, and take your chance of 
new and better hopes.” 

Clare lifted up her calm dark eyes to 
her sister’s face— 

“‘Tsabel, have you not often said that 
all your love is buried in that Indian 
grave? Tell me, would you not rather 
have been his wife one day, one hour, 
than be now without the right to mourn 
him as his widow ?” 

“Oh yes! yes!” said Mrs. Tremen- 
heere, covering her face with her hands. 





“Then help me now to persuade our 
mother to let me go,” said Clare, turning 
once more to the sobbing invalid. 

“Oh, my dear child, 1 do not mean to 
refuse you,” said Mrs. Acton ; ‘‘ do what- 
ever you think best; it is all so strange 
and miserable, I can hardly understand it, 
and my poor head will not bear to think 
of it. How you are ever to be married 
in Germany next Sunday, when you are 
still here, with nothing ready, I cannot 
imagine ; and your wedding-dress is not 
even to be finished till next week,—you 
cannot possibly have it.” 

“Dear mother,” said Clare, as a smile 
passed over her face, “I do not think 
the wedding-dress will stand in my way, 
if in other respects you give your 
consent,” 

“Yes, yes, make yourself happy in 
your own way; though I am sure it 
would be no happiness to me to go fly- 
ing over to Germany to be married to a 
man the one day, and see him go off and 
leave me the next—and in a morning 
dress too!” she added, returning to her 
truly feminine grievance. Dut Clare 
only kissed her, saying,— 

“Tt will be happiest forme.” And then 
a hasty examination of “ Bradshaw” with 
her sister showed her that she could in- 
deed reach the Schloss on the following 
Saturday if she left home very early the 
next morning. This decided, she went at 
once to make her preparations, while 
Anton hurried off to telegraph the good 
news to his young master. 

In the glorious dawn of a brilliant 
summer day, Clare Acton left her home 
next morning ; but instead of the crowd 
of friends and relations who would have 
been assembled to witness her departure 
had it taken place, as she had once anti- 
pated, on the destined Ist of August, 
there was only the pale young widow to 
send her forth with a silent kiss, unable 
to speak under the influence of the strong 
presentiment, which made her see her 
sister’s future fate foreshadowed in her 
own. 

The journey was easily accomplished, 
for Anton surrounded Clare with as much 
attention and care as if she had been a 
princess, and she reached the Schloss on 
Saturday evening, one hour after Max 
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had himself arrived, and received such a 
welcome as made her almost forget that 
any sorrow awaited her after that wed- 
ding-day was over, of which alone Max 
seemed to think. The most important 
personage in the house that evening was 
the old family notary, who was entirely 
occupied with the legal preparations for 
the marriage, and would have worn out 
less interested persons by the enormous 
length of the documents he insisted on 
reading to them all before he would 
allow them to affix their signatures to 
the settlements. 

The brief night passed sleeplessly for 
Clare, but she looked bright as the morn- 
ing when she rose to prepare for the 
wedding, which was to take place at an 
early hour. She thought of her mother, 
with a smile and a sigh, as she put on the 
plain white muslin dress she had often 
worn at home, and fastened the white 
rose in her dark hair, which Max had 
sent her to do duty for the unattainable 
orange blossoms. 

They walked—a quiet family party— 
to the village church, which was close to 
the Schloss, the old Graf giving his arm 
to Clare and the Griifin leaning on Max. 
The notary stalked behind them, and 
was followed by Anton marshalling 
the whole household down to the mar- 
miton, who surreptitiously abandoned 
the pots and pans, which had been con- 
fided to his care by the cook, and 
determined that ke would see the Graf 
Max married as well as the rest, even if 
there were no luncheon for any one when 
they all came back. The village pasteur 
performed the ceremony, wearing a black 
gown trimmed with velvet, and a high 
white ruff round his neck, which made 
him look strangely like the portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth in her old age ; and the 
church was filled with the peasants of 
the neighbourhood, who took the liveliest 
interest in all that concerned the family 
of the Graf. The whole scene appeared 
redolent of peace and tranquil happiness, 
and when the service was over, and the 
good old Graf in patriarchal fashion 
kissed and blessed his children, none 
could have imagined that already the 
thunders of the gathering war-storm were 
echoing round those two young heads, 


and all the horrors of the deadly conflict 
preparing to envelope them in anguish 
undreamt of till that hour. 

What a day it was which followed! for 
Max and Clare determined that during 
these few blissful hours they would for- 
get all the dark prospect before them— 
the speedy parting, the terrible war, the 
possible blow which might lay that noble 
head low in the dust, and consign the 
young bride to long years of widowhood, 
following swift on the union of that one 
day. Yes! they would forget all but 
that they were given to each other ; and 
when the kind old Graf and Griifin told 
them with a smile that they could 
manage very well without them for the 
rest of the day, they went out into the 
wood which surrounded the Schloss, 
and buried themselves in its deepest 
recesses, 

And there through the long summer 
day they wandered about or sat beneath 
the old oak-trees, with the blue sky 
cloudless over their heads and the flowers 
blooming at their feet, and hope, clothing 
herself in the sunshine that lay golden 
around them, seeming to smile on them 
witir a brightness which could not deceive. 
Max was to start very early next morn- 
ing, and the whole household was astir 
with the dawn. He had gone, by Clare’s 
own thoughtful advice, to pass half an 
hour alone with his father and mother 
before leaving them, to return, perhaps, 
no more, and Anton, who was, of course, 
to accompany hisyoung master as servant, 
since he could no longer go with him as 
a soldier, was in the stable examining 
with the utmost care the trappings of 
the horses, and seeing that all had been 
done as he desired by the groom, who 
had disappeared in some alarm at his ap- 
proach, knowing well the severity of his 
scrutiny in all that concerned the young 
Grat’s charger and accoutrements. 

Suddenly, as the old man stood there 
intent on the stirrup-leather he was 
examining, he heard the rush of light 
feet coming rapidly across the courtyard 
outside, and saw a gleam of something 
white pass through the dazzling sunshine 
that filled the doorway into the gloom 
of the stable where he was standing. 
He looked up in astonishment, and per- 
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ceived that it was the young bride her- 
self who stood before him, with her sweet 
face very pale, and her dark eyes looking 
out softly on him through a mist of un- 
shed tears. 

Anton bowed profoundly as he re- 
covered from his first surprise, and then 
stood up stiff and erect to receive her 
orders, for she was the young Grifin 
now, and he was prepared to show her 
all the respect and deference he would 
have bestowed on Max’s mother; but 
Clare suddenly took his hand in both of 
hers, and said to him, hastily, for the 
moments were precious— 

** Anton, you love Max well, I know?” 

“Ach! Himmel! how much!” was 
all the old man could answer, quite 
unable to express in words the extent 
of the one strong affection of his life. 

“ And for his sake you love me too ?” 

“ My beautiful lady! and for your 
own,” he answered with honest gallantry, 
though looking greatly surprised. 

“Then promise me you will grant 
me the favour I am going to ask of you 
now, without demur, without reserve.” 

“Tf the highly-to-be-honoured Griifin 
would tell me first r 

“No, no; you must promise at once. 
Say you will do what I ask, Anton, I 
beseech you !” 

“T am sure I shall,” said the old man, 
overcome by the pleading of the beau- 
tiful sad eyes, and the trembling of the 
little hands that still held his own. 

“Then this is what I ask of you,” 
said Clare. ‘* If Max is wounded, whe- 
ther slightly, or severely, or fatally,” 
—-she said the last word with a sudden 
catching of her breath—‘ promise me 
that you will send that instant to let 
me know—you must send to me, not to 
the Graf and Grifin, for it might be 
better that they should not have to 
bear suspense before they hear the final 
result ; but to me you must send, and 
without the delay of a single instant 
from the moment that he falls. You 
will not choose to leave him yourself, I 
know ; nor should I wish it ; but you 
ean send me that ‘servant boy Franz 
whom you are taking with you. He is 
young, but he has sense enough to find 
his way here and back again. Now, 





remember you have promised, Anton, 
and your word, I know, will be sacred.” 

“ But, my much-respected lady, I did 
not know what I was promising,” said 
Anton, pulling his lung moustache in 
much perplexity ; “is it then that you 
purpose coming to the Herr Graf Max, 
if he should be wounded !—which heaven 
forbid !” 

“T do,” said Clare, looking up at him 
with the full clear gaze of her expressive 
eyes ; “Ido most resolutely purpose to 
come to my husband if evil befalls him, 
wherever he may be. Who but his 
wife should be with him to tend him, 
if there is hope of recovery, or to soothe 
his last hours if She could not 
go on, and Anton’s own voice trembled 
as he answered— 

“But, my honoured lady,—you, so 
young, so delicate; you do not know 
what sights you would have to see— 
what fatigues, what hardships to bear ; 
yes, even what rough treatment you 
might receive.” 

“Oh, Anton, Anton, what would all 
that be to me, if only I were with my 
Max in his sufferings? Would I not 
rather know that I never should lay 
down my head to rest again, than be 
absent from him in his trial hours! Do 
not let us waste these precious moments 
in useless argument; if you would ever 
have me know one instant’s peace till 
all this dreadful war is over, you will 
grant me my request; Anton, if you 
would save me from an agony of sus- 
pense, through which I scarce think I 
could live, you will not refuse me now!” 

And he could not refuse her: with 
something very like tears shining under 
his bushy eyebrows he told her it should 
be as she desired. 

“ And the instant, the very instant you 
know that he has fallen, you promise to 
send Franz to me without delay ?” 

“‘T do promise,” he answered gravely. 

Clare gave his rough hand one silent 
pressure, and in a moment he saw the 
white graceful tigure dart back through 
the sunny courtyard, and disappear 
under the dark archway that led into 
the Schloss. 

The bitter parting was over; Max 
was gone, finally gone, from the sight of 
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those to whom he was the very sun of 
life, and the long trying suspense began 
which was but seldom broken by any 
direct news from the army. 

Great restrictions were laid upon the 
private correspondence of the Prussian 
officers, especially at first; and it was 
almost entirely from the newspapers or 
general rumours that the family at the 
Schloss knew anything of the progress 
of the war. The oid Graf and Grafin 
had reached an age when strong emo- 
tions are never of long duration, and 
they soon subsided into a tranquil hope- 
fulness which was far from being shared 
by Clare, with her young quick-beat- 
ing heart and vivid imagination. She 
tended Max’s father and mother most 
devotedly ; but often it was almost more 
than she could bear, to sit so calmly 
at their side, and hear them talk of the 
prospects of the vintage, or the details 
of the village politics, while her pulses 
were throbbing with intense nervous 
excitement, and her very soul was 
quailing within her, at the thought of 
the scenes that might be taking place 
at that very moment on the battle-tield. 

Her chief hope and stay was the pro- 
mise she had wrung from Anton: so 
long as she did not hear from him, she 
could be certain that Max had been 
safe at least two or three days before ; 
but the ever-recurring thought that at 
that very moment his death-blow might 
be falling, kept up her feverish torture of 
suspense to a pitch which all the calm 
strength of her natural character could 
scarce enable her to bear. 

Slowly but surely the items of war 
news reached them at last. ‘The old 
Graf seemed to renew the spirit of his 
youth, when he heard of the Prussian 
victories at Weissenburg and Woerth; 
his eye kindled and his cheek flushed 
as he announced the great tidings to 
his assembled household, and then added 
proudly— 

“When my son comes home we will 
illuminate the Schloss.” 

Clare shivered involuntarily as she 
heard the confident words. Culm and 
brave as she was outwardly, there had 
from the first been a deep settled con- 
viction that Max would fall, underlying 


all the hopes with which she tried to 
cheat herself. She could not have ae- 
counted for the existence of the feeling, 
nor did she in fact ever admit it to her- 
self, but persisted even in her own 
thoughts in dwelling on the bright pros- 
pect of her husband’s return in safety, 
when all the terrible conflict should be 
at an end; but still it was there—a 
dark consciousness that took the light 
out of the sunshine, and the warmth 
from the air, and chilled her with its 
indefinable horror day and night. There 
have been many similar instances, which 
would seem to indicate that there is 
something of prophetic power in an 
intense human affection, which enables 
those who are under its influence to feel 
the chill and gloom of a coming evil, 
when no other can so much as guess at 
its approach. 

But Clare gave no hint of this to the 
Graf and Grifin, with whom she was 
always bright and cheerful, making her- 
self so dear a comfort to them in every 
way, that they congratulated themselves 
again and again on the hurried wedding 
which had given them the blessing of 
such a daughter. 

Slowly the weeks crept on, and at 
length the 16th of August arrived. Qn 
that day Clare was strangely restless 
and disturbed. She seemed unable to 
fix her mind on any of her ordinary 
occupations, and was continually starting 
and trembling for no apparent reason ; 
and she woke many times in the night 
to find herself bathed in tears. Next day 
she felt better, and the hours passed away 
quietly, without bringing tidings of any 
kind to the Schloss. Then came the 
18th, and the long summer day wore 
on and faded into a lovely evening in 
perfect calm. The household was in 
the habit of going early to rest, and 
Clare had bidden her parents good night, 
intending to follow them at once, but 
an irresistible impulse drew her out 
through the still open window of the 
salon to the terrace, which stretched 
along the front of the house and looked 
over the grounds. 

She went forward and leant on the 
stone balustrade, looking down on the 
dim woods, where not a leaf was stirring 
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in the still soft air. The perfect peace- 
fulness of the scene was very striking ; 
the heavens, throbbing with starlight, 
seemed to arch over a sleeping world, 
for there was nota sound to break the 
dreamy stillness, except the faint twit- 
tering of little sleepy birds as they 
nestled down to their repose. Were 
there such things on earth as thundering 
cannon, and ghastly battle-fields, and 
groans of dying men? Truly it was 
hard to believe it in the Paradisal calm 
of that soft silvery night. 

Suddenly Clare grasped the balustrade 
with both her hands, while her heart 
beat so rapidly that she could scarcely 
breathe. She had seen a figure approach- 
ing on a path which led from the high 
road to the house. Long before she 
could really distinguish who it was, she 
knew that it was Franz. She was 
strongly agitated, but not surprised. 
She had known he would come—known 
it from the first; but she could not 
stand there to wait his approach, swiftly 
as he was walking; she ran down the 
steps of the terrace, and flew along the 
path to meet Anton’s messenger. Ina 
moment she was standing with out- 
stretched hands before the boy, who 
doffed his cap with a sorrowful face. 

“ Have you a letter for me ?—give it 
me—zgive it me at once!” 

“No letter, gracious lady; there was 
not time.” 

“Tell me all then: speak — speak 
quickly ! ” 

“On Tuesday there was a battle near 
Vionville ; we were victorious, but, the 
Herr Graf Max ——” he stopped. Franz 
was a stolid, good boy, whose mental 
faculties were rather below the usual 
average, even for an uneducated German 
peasant, but some dim comprehension 
he had, of what was written in the dark 
eyes that were fixed with such devouring 
anxiety upon him, while the sweet face 
blanched beneath his words till it was 
white as snow. 

“Go on,” she said, gasping for breath. 

“The Herr Graf is sorely wounded.” 

“Ts he alive ?” 

“ He was when Anton came and sent 
me to you ; but he said, tell the young 
Griifin to lose no time.” 


It was enough—the blow had fallen 
that was for evermore to darken that 
young life, still in its brightest spring- 
time ; but the brave English girl wasted 
not a moment im tears or lamentations ; 
her whole being seemed to gather itself 
up into the one desire and effort to be 
with Max as speedily as was possible 
by any means. Her preparation for 
such a moment as this had long been 
made, and but little more remained to 
be done. She saw that Franz had food 
and rest during the brief hour she could 
allow him before starting, and she spent 
it herself in writing a tender, thoughtful 
letter to the Graf and Griifin, telling 
them that Max was wounded, without 
a word as to ber reasons for believing 
he was mortally injured. She only told 
them she was going to him, as she was 
sure they would wish her to do, and 
succeeded in putting far more of hope- 
fulness into the tone of her letter than 
the poor child felt in her own sad 
heart. 

Then, as she was very anxivus not to 
disturb the household, she helped Franz 
with her own hands to harness the 
ponies to the pretty little carriage Max 
had given to her for her special use, 
and in a few minutes more she was 
driving to the station, some miles dis- 
tant, where she had rightly calculated 
she would be able to catch the night 
train to the frontier. 

Franz had made good speed in bring- 
ing Anton’s message ; but he had neither 
the resources nor the dauntless energy of 
his young mistress, and he found, to his 
surprise, that, in spite of the difficulties 
of travelling in time of war, they were 
very near their destination before the 
close of the second day after their depar- 
ture from the Schloss. The railroad had 
taken them a considerable distance, but 
for the latter part of their journey they 
had to trust to any vehicle they could 

get. 

At Pont-i-Mousson, which they 
reached late at night, it was only by a 
very heavy bribe that Clare couid induce 
the keeper of a cabarét to convey them 
in his charette as far as the village of 
Gorze, which was but a very little dis- 
tance from the seene of the battle of 
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Vionville. The driver took them through 
the village, and left them just beyond it, 
at the foot of an ascent which, according 
to Franz’s account, led straight to the 
ground where the conflict of the 16th 
of August had taken place. 

Throughout her whole journey Clare 
had been much tormented by the fear 
that she would have great difficulty in 
finding Max when she did arrive at her 
destination. Franz, of course, had no 
idea where he might be now, and Anton, 
in the hurried moment when he had sent 
him with his message, had been quite 
unable to say where he might find a 
shelter for his wounded master. He 
could only tell Franz to bring the young 
Griifin to the spot where they then stood, 
and he would keep watch for her about 
the time when she would be likely to 
arrive. Franz explained to her that the 
spot indicated was on the edge of the 
very battle-field itself, for he had been 


so fascinated by the terrible interest of 


the great combat, that he had remained 
watching it all day on a spot where he 
was very imperfectly sheltered by a tree 
from the shot and shell that were falling 
round him. Anton had crept yet nearer, 
in his anxiety for his master, and had 
come running back through the smoke 
of the cannon to give his message for 
Clare, and had then disappeared again 
almost immediately. 

Franz, therefore, now led the Griifin 
up a steep ascent some little way beyond 
the village of Gorze, which terminated 
in a high plain, and there, on the out- 
skirts of it, was the stump of a charred 
and blackened tree, which he told her 
marked the spot of the rendezvous. He 
looked at it with some dismay as he 
saw by the damage it had since sustained 
in the fire, how unsafe a shelter it had 
been for himself. 

“Tf the gracious lady will remain at 
this spot,” he said, “I will go and try to 
find Anton, or hear some tidings of the 
Herr Graf Max.” 

Clare could only make a sign of 
assent, for she was utterly unable to 
speak, so completely appalled was she by 
the sight which presented itself before 
her eyes, and which she will never forget 
to the last day of her life. Franz 
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hastened away, and for a moment Clare 
was obliged to cling trembling to the 
charred trunk of the tree, while she 
struggled with the sick horror which 
almost overcame her ; but she felt it was 
no time to give way to a woman’s weak- 
ness, and with a violent effort she sub- 
dued the momentary faintness, and forced 
herself to stand erect and look out over 
the plain before her. 

She was standing, in fact, right on the 
battle-field of the 16th, and far as her 
eye could reach the ground was literally 
strewn with the corpses of those who 
had fallen on that dreadful day. We 
have heard so much more in England of 
the yet greater battle which took place 
on the 18th near Rezonville, that we are 
hardly aware of the real nature or impor- 
tance of the conflict which has been 
called the battle of Vionville, or of the 
magnitude of the losses then sustained, 
both by the French and by the Prussians 
in spite of their victory. 

To Clare, however, it seemed as if the 
world could never have known a more 
dreadful carnage, than that which was 
now displayed in all its hideousness 
before her eyes, 

{it was the hour of dawn—the dawn of 
a most lovely summer morning ; and no 
imagination could have pictured a greater 
contrast than that presented by the aspect 
of the heavens and of the earth. Over- 
head the lucid sky was intensely. serene 
and pure, without a cloud to fleck its 
glorious expanse, where a few pale stars 
were shining still with tremulous silvery 
light ; and in the east the sun, already 
risen behind the hills, was tinting the 
pearly white of the horizon with the 
most exquisite hves of opal and rose 
colour, changing and mingling with that 
silent harmony of beauty, which seems 
ever expressive of some far-oif infinite 
perfection of loveliness as yet unseen and 
unknown to man; and beneath that 
calm, fair heaven breathing peace and 
purity, there stretched out, dark and 
bloodstained, the dreadful battle-field, 
encumbered far and near with the ghastly 
remains of all thata few days before had 
been so full of life and youth and noble 
courage and devotion. Thousands upon 
thousands of slaughtered men lay there, 
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in every attitude of pain, in every form 
of mutilation, by which the human 
frame can be destroyed; and mingled 
with them were the dead horses and 
the countless accessories of the battle- 
field, heaped all together in one inex- 
tricable ruin and havoc. No words can 
describe the scene ; nor were it well to 
do so, for it could answer no good pur- 
pose to bring before the imagination of 
others the vision of horror which smote 
Clare’s eyes as she stood there in her 
rigid self-control and gazed upon it. 

The effect produced upon the mind of 
this unwilling witness by the aspect of 
the field of battle is, however, we think 
worthy of record, for it sprang no doubt 
from one of those intuitive truths which 
flash upon us in great crises of our lives. 

With that dreadful spectacle before 
her, there came upon Clare, clear and 
distinct as a tangible reality, the convic- 
tion that all this tremendous waste of life 
could not be for ever: it could not be 
that all those countless lives had sprung 
into being, only to be destroyed by the 
senseless tire that swept them down like 
the dead leaves of autumn befvure the 
wintry blast—in their very prime and 
springtide. Scarce one of those who lay 
there, no longer distinguishable but as 
part of an indescribable mass of ruin, 
had lived out even half the brief allotted 
span of man on earth, and it could not 
be that this incomplete fragment of 
existence was all they ~ere ever to know 
of consciousness ; that for this sudden 
quenching alone the infinite mystery of 
life had been awakened in them, with 
all its high aspirations and longings for 
some unfound and unknown good. 

As the day broke fully in its glorious 
radiance over the scene of destruction, 
she felt, she knew, that there must yet 
be another dawn for all this flower of 
manhood, so lately filled with intelli- 
gence and mental power, whose mangled 
remains the burying parties were already 
shovelling beneath the earth. 

And yet another truth came to Clare 
in that solemn hour. While looking out 
on that wide area of pain just quenched 
in death, she had, in a sense, for the 
time, forgotten Max, and tlie desolation to 
her individual life which had come with 


all the other unnumbered pangs from 
that one battle-field; and this seemed 
to show her that the true purpose and end 
of life for each one of us can never be 
held within the narrow limit of personal 
interests and cares, but that, forming 
part of the great human family, bur- 
dened with such deep craving for happi- 
ness, and deeper capacity fur suffering, 
we have each one so to live, that we 
may take our share in the progress of 
all, to some higher, purer condition of 
being than can ever be known to us 
in our present state. 

Clare still stood absorbed in these 
thoughts, when suddenly the voice of 
Anton, close beside her, brought all her 
own anxieties and terrors rushing back 
upon her heart, and she turned round to 
meet him, white and breathless, and 
quite unable to ask the question on 
which her whole future was hanging. 

“Thank heaven the gracious lady is 
here!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Oh, madame, 
you did well to bid me send for you; 
the beloved Herr Max has been almost 
kept alive by the hope of seeing you.” 

She looked piteously at him, with 
her lips quivering, and he understood 
the words she could not say. 

“He is alive, gracious lady, but the 
dear God alone knows how long——’” he 
could not finish his sentence. 

Then Clare managed to whisper, 
“Take me to him.” 

Anton turned at once and led the 
way down the hill. As they went along 
he told her, in a broken voice, all that 
had happened. He said, that on the 
fatal Tuesday, his master had first been 
wounded in the shoulder, but had con- 
tinued at his post, leading and encou- 
raging his men withthe greatest bravery; 
till at last he was hit by a portion of a 
shell which exploded near him, and 
then he fell from his horse, mortally 
injured. Some of his men succeeded 
with difficulty in carrying him to the 
rear, where Anton was speedily at his 
side ; for he had managed, not without 
great risk to himself, to keep Max’s 
regiment in sight throughout nearly the 
whole of the engagement. The soldiers 
could not, of course, remain with their 
Captain ; and as Anton was obliged to 
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hurry off in search of some peasants to 
help him in conveying his wounded 
master to a place of shelter, he snatched 
a moment on his way to find Franz, 
whom he knew to be close at hand, and 
fulfil his promise to Clare by sending 
him off without an instant’s delay to 
deliver his sad message to her. Then 
he had come back with half a dozen 
men to the spot where Max lay writhing 


in his agony, for his wounds were of 


such a nature as to cause him intoler- 
able pain. They made a litter of 
branches, and carried him at once from 
the field. Anton’s purpose had been to 
convey him to Gorze, but Max suffered 
so frightfully from the movement, that 
he implored of them to lay him down 
anywhere by the roadside, and the pea- 
sants told Anton besides, that the 
wounded had been pouring in such 
large numbers into the village, that it 
was more than doubtful whether any 
shelter could be found for him there. 
Under these circumstances Anton was 
fain to be satisfied with placing his 
master in a humble shed, about halfway 
to the village, which in happier times 
had been used by a man employed to 
tend cattle, on the field that had now 
become such a terrible scene of carnage 
and destruction. There Anton had done 
what he could to make him comfortable, 
and had tended him unremittingly night 
and day. He had as soon as possible 
procured the help of one of the surgeons, 
who had at once said that the Graf's 
injuries were wholly incurable, and that 
nothing whatever could be done for him; 
he was only surprised he had not suc- 
cumbed at once tothe fatal blow he had 
received. 

“But indeed, gracious lady,” con- 
tinued Anton, in a voice hoarse with 
agitation, “I think it is only the hope 
of seeing you that has kept him alive, 
for every time he has seemed to faint 
and almost die under the torture of his 
wounds he has always struggled back 
to life again, saying your name; it is 
becoming too dreadful to see his suffer- 
ings, however, and I feel that now for 
his own sake I shall be even glad , 

Anton gave way completely, and deep 
sobs broke from him. 





Clare shivered from head to foot, but 
only pressing her hands tightly together, 
said faintly, “ Let us go faster.” 

“We are at the place, dear lady,” 
said Anton, as he stopped suddenly at 
the open door of ashed. He stood aside 
to let her pass in, and in another mo- 
ment Clare had fallen on her knees 
beside her husband, and was kissing 
almost frantically the one listless hand 
that remained uninjured amidst the ter- 
rible mutilation he had sustained. He 
was lying on a heap of straw, covered 
with his regimental cloak, the only bed 
Anton had been able to procure for him. 
His fine face, though not disfigured, was 
greatly changed by the sufferings he had 
endured ; he was ghastly pale, and 
his hollow eyes were dim already with 
the shades of death. At sight of his 
wife, however, a gleam of life lit them 
up once more, 

*Cliirchen, my Cliirchen,” he mur- 
mured, and could say no more, and 
she, all her resolute calm broken down, 
could only bathe his hand in tears and 
let her bursting heart relieve itself by 
lavishing on him a thousand terms of 
passionate endearment. A little time 
they remained thus ; then Max made a 
great effort to speak. 

“Clarchen”—she looked up eagerly to 
catch each word—“ it is sad for you that 
you ever saw me one day only a wife, 
andthen But you have all life before 
you—you may still be happy in some 
other home.” 

It was evident that it cost him a 
mental as well as a physical effort to 
say these words, and his voice was in- 
expressibly sad. 

“* My Max,” said Clare, so softly and 
calmly that her words seemed to fall 
on his dying heart like dew, “I would 
rather have had that one day’s happiness 
with you, than have lived all my life in 
joy with any other.” 

“* My own true love,” he murmured. 
Then, as his great shadowy eyes scanned 
her face wistfully, he said, with much 
difficulty, “But for all the future, 
sweetest, who could ever ask you to be 
faithful to the husband of a day? It 
would be but natural that you should 
still seek happiness forthe years to come.” 
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“ My darling,” she said, laying down 
her head close to his, “there can be no 
happiness for me on earth but to be 
your true love changelessly, entirely, as 
I have been from the first, and am and 
ever shall be to the end; I will make 
that one day’s joy to last me all my life, 
dear Max, for I will never know another. 
Death itself has not the power to make 
me less your own than I have ever been 
since first I gave you all my love.” 

“QO Clirchen, dearest, it would be 
but too sweet to me to know that you 
would never more forget or change;. but 
how are you to live—so young—alone ? 
A little while my father and mother 
will be your care—but then ” He 
could only speak now in broken words, 
and with such excessive pain that Clare 
could not bear to see it. 

“My dear, dear love,” she said, “if 
I should lose those, to whom I will be a 
daughter for your sake, there will still 
be sufferers in the world whom I will try 
to comfort, in gratitude for my one bright 
day of joy with you. But be very certain 
that it is as your true widow only I will 
live, till the good God lets me lie down 
by your side once more.” 

She had satisfied him now; he let his 
head fall back, and strove no more to 
speak, but only kept his eyes fixed on 
Clare while life remained in them. 

It was not long: The excitement which 
till her arrival had fanned the failing 
flame of life had quite subsided, and 
with the calm tliat fell upon his heart 
death too stele in and hushed its beat- 
ing finally ;—cold, dark, and still, he lay, 
and already they believed him gone, 
when suddenly a light broke over his 
face like morning on the hills,—the 
closed eyes opened wide and flashed one 
glance, full-orbed and radiant, upward 
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to the sky, seen through the open door ; 
then softly fell the lids again, and the 
last sigh passed from the brave true 
heart and floated away into the summer 
air. 

Seant ceremonies of burial are all 
that can be given to the fallen in this 
stupendous war. That same evening 
the dead officer—wrapt in his military 
cloak—was carried by Anton and 4 
few of the surviving men of his com- 
pany to a grave, dug by Clare’s wish, 
under the tree where she had stood 
that morning; no clergyman could 
be found to say words of blessing 
over his resting-place, for the dead lay 
around by thousands, and all were en- 
gaged elsewhere. Alone the young 
widow followed when they bore him 
out, and stood at the head of the grave ; 
while Anton, with reluctant hands, laid 
the earth over the noble form and hid 
it from her sight for ever. And as it dis- 
appeared, and she looked up in piteous 
appeal to Heaven with the sense of un- 
bearable desolation strong upon her, she 
saw that the sun—just setting—was 
casting its.lingering rays like a glory 
round the grave; and she remembered 
how in the morning when she had seen 
it rise over the countless slain, she had 
learned from its reviving radiance that 
this field of death had but been.sown 
with seed, for the harvest of eternity. 

So Clare took heart again beside the 
grave of her life’s hopes, and turned back 
into the great suffering world, not to 
waste her days in fruitless meurning, but 
to do her part in lifting the load from 
other hearts, and shedding on them the 
light she gathered out of the very 
shadow of death, as it closel around 
her brief term of wedded life. 








THE IMPLICIT PROMISE OF IMMORTALITY. 




































A POEM. 


“€Or questi che dall’ infima lacuna 
Dell’ universo insin qui ha vedute 
Le vite spiritali ad una ad una, 
Supplica a te per grazia di virtute 
Tanto che possa con gli occhi levarsi 
Pit alto verso l’ ultima salute.” 





Dante, Par. xxxiil. 22—28. 


Frienp, and it little matters if with thee 

In shadowed vales and night’s solemnity 

Heart has met heart, and soul with soul has known 
A deathless kinship and one hope alone ;— 

Or if thy dear voice by mine ears unheard 

Has never spoken me one winged word, 

Nor mine eyes seen thee, nor my spirit guessed 
The answering spirit hidden in thy breast ;— 
Known or unknown, seen once and loved for long, 
Or only reached by this faint breath of song, 

In thine imagined ears I pour again 

A faltering message from the man in men,— 
Thoughts that are born with summer, but abide 
Past summer into sad Allhallowtide. 


The world without, men say, the needs within, 
Which clash and make what we call sorrow and sin, 
Tend to adjustment evermore, until 
The individual and the cosmic will 
Shall coincide, and man content and free 
Assume at last his endless empery, 

Seeking his Eden and his Heaven no more 
By fabled streams behind him or before, 
But feeling Pison with Euphrates roll 
Round the great garden of his kingly soul. 

I answer that, so far, the type that springs 

Seems like a race of strangers, not of kings, 

Less fit for earth, not more so; rather say 

Grown like the dog who when musicians play 

Feels each false note and howls, while yet the true 
With doubtful pleasure tremulous thrill him through, 
Since man’s strange thoughts confuse him, and destroy 
With half-guessed raptures his ancestral joy. 
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So in the race of man a change as great 
As from the fourfoot to the man’s estate 
Begins unmarked, nor can our wisest say 
fo what new type slow Nature leads the way, 
Since in their nascent stage such changes seem 
Like a disease sometimes, sometimes a dream ; 
Who feel them hide; so hard it is to see 
That the real marvel, real disease, would be, 

If while all forms of matter upward strive 
Man were the one unchanging type alive. 

Meantime dim wonder on the untravelled way 
Holds our best hearts, and palsies all our day; 
One looks on God, and then with eyes struck blind 

3rings a confusing rumour to mankind ; 

And others listen, and no work can do 

Till they have got that God defined anew; 
And in the darkness some have fallen, as fell 
To baser gods the folk of Israel, 

When with Jehovah’s thunders heard too nigh 
They wantoned in the shade of Sinai. 

Take any of the sons our Age has nursed, 
Fed with her food and taught her best and worst; 
Suppose no great disaster; look not nigh 
On hidden times of his extremity ; 

But watch him like the flickering magnet stirred 
3y each imponderable look and word, 

And think how firm a courage every day 

He needs to bear him on life’s common way, 
Since even at the best his spirit moves 

Thro’ such a tourney of conflicting loves,— 
Unwisely sought, untruly called untrue, 
Beloved, and hated, and beloved anew ; 

Till in the changing whirl of praise and blame 
He feels himself the same and not the same, 
And often, overworn and overwon, 

Knows all a dream and wishes all were done. 

I know it, such an one these eyes have seen 
About the world with his unworldly mien, 

And often idly hopeless, often bent 
On some tumultuous deed and vehement, 
Because his spirit he can nowise fit 
To the world’s ways and settled rule of it, 
But thro’ contented thousands travels on 
Like a sad heir in disinherison, 

And rarely by great thought or brave emprise 
Comes out above his life’s perplexities, 

Looks thro’ the rifted cloudland, and sees clear 
Fate at his feet and the high God anear. 

Ah let him tarry on those heights, nor dream 
Of other founts than that Aonian stream! 

Since short and fierce, then hated, drowned, and dim 
Shall most men’s chosen pleasures come to him,— 
Not made for such things, nor for long content 
With the poor toys of this imprisonment. 
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Ay, should he sit one afternoon beguiled 
By some such joy as makes the wise man wild, 
Yet if at twilight to his ears shall come 
A distant music thro’ the city’s hum, 
So slight a thing as this will wake again 
The incommunicable homeless pain, 
Until his soul so yearns to reunite 
With her Prime Source, her Master and Delight, 
As if some loadstone drew her, and brain and limb 
Ached with her struggle to get through to Him. 
And is this then delusion? can it be 
That like the rest high heaven is phantasy? 
Can God’s implicit promise be but one 
Among so many visions all undone ? 
Nay, if on earth two souls thro’ sundering fate 
Can save their sisterhood inviolate, 
If dimness and deferment, time and pain, 
Have no more lasting power upon those twain 
Than stormy thunderclouds which, spent and done, 
Leave grateful earth still gazing on the sun,— 
If their divine hope gladly can forgo 
Such nearness as this wretched flesh can know, 
While, spite of all that even themselves may do, 
Each by her own truth feels the other true :— 
Faithful no less is God, who having won 
Our spirits to His endless unison 
Retrays not our dependence, nor can break 
The oath unuttered which His silence spake. 
Therefore I will not think, as some men say, 
That all these multitudes who love and pray 
Perish no less, unanswered, each alone, 
Joyless, created for a cornerstone, 
That our sons’ sons may lead a life more fair, 
Taught and refined by our foregone despair. 
Oh dreadful thought, that all our sires and we 
Are but foundations of a race to be,— 
Stones which one thrusts in earth, and builds thereon 
A white delight, a Parian Parthenon, 
And thither, long thereafter, youth and maid 
Seek with glad brows the alabaster shade, 
And in processions’ pomp together bent 
Still interchange their sweet words innocent,— 
Not caring that those mighty columns rest 
Each on the ruin of a human breast,— 
That to the shrine the victor’s chariot rolls 
Across the anguish of ten thousand souls. 
“ Well was it that our fathers suffered thus,’ 
I hear them say, “that all might end in us; 
Well was it here and there a bard should feel 
Pains premature and hurt that none could heal ; 
These were their preludes, thus the race began ; 
So hard a matter was the birth of Man.” 
And yet these too shall pass and fade and flee, 
And in their death shall be as vile as we, 
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Nor much shall profit with their perfect powers 
To have lived a so much sweeter life than ours, 
When at the last, with all their bliss gone by, 
Like us those glorious creatures come to die, 
With far worse woe, far more rebellious strife 
Those mighty spirits drink the dregs of life. 
Nay, by no cumulative changeful years, 
For all our bitter harvesting of tears, 
Shalt thou tame man, nor in his breast destroy 
The longing for his home which deadens joy ; 
He cannot mate here, and his cage controls 
Safe bodies, separate and sterile souls ; 
And wouldst thou bless the captives, thou must show 
The wild green woods which they again shall know. 

Therefore have we, while night serenely fell, 
Imparadised in twilight’s cenomel, 

Beheld the empyrean, star on star 
Perfecting solemn change and secular, 

Each with slow roll and pauseless period 
Writing the solitary thoughts of God. 

Not blindly in such moments, not in vain, 
The open secret flashes on the brain, 

As if one almost guessed it, almost knew 
Whence we have sailed and voyage whereunto ; 
Not vainly, for albeit that hour goes by, 
And the strange letters perish from the sky, 
Yet learn we that a life to us is given 
One with the cosmic spectacles of heaven,— 
Feel the still soul, for all her questionings, 
Parcel and part of sempiternal things ; 

For us, for all, one overarching dome, 

One law the order, and one God the home. 

Ah, but who knows in what thin form and strange, 
Through what appalled perplexities of change, 
Wakes the sad soul, which having once forgone 
This earth familiar and her friends thereon 
In interstellar void becomes a chill 
Outlying fragment of the Master Will; 

So severed, so forgetting, shall not she 
Lament, immortal, immortality ? 

lf thou wouldst have high God thy soul assure 

That she herself shall as herself endure, 

Shall in no alien semblance, thine and wise, 

Fulfil her and be young in Paradise, 

One way I know; forget, forswear, disdain 

Thine own best hopes, thine utmost loss and gain, 
Till when at last thou scarce rememberest now 

If on the earth be such a man as thou, 

Nor hast one thought of self-surrender,—no, 

For self is none remaining to forgo, 

If ever, then shall strong persuasion fall 

That in thy giving thou hast gained thine all, 
Given the poor present, gained the boundless scope, 
And kept thee virgin for the further hope. 
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This is the hero’s temper, and to some 
With battle-trumpetings that hour has come, 
With guns that thunder and with winds that fall, 
With closing fleets and voices augural ;— 
For some, methinks, in no less noble wise 
Divine prevision kindles in the eyes, 


When all base thoughts like frighted harpies flown, 


In her own beauty leave the soul alone ; 
When Love,—not rosy-flushed as he began, 


But Love, still Love, the prisoned God in man,— 


Shows his face glorious, shakes his banner free, 
Cries like a captain for Eternity :— 

O halcyon air across the storms of youth, 

O trust him, he is true, he is one with Truth! 
Nay, is he Christ? I know not; no man knows 
The right name of the heavenly Anterds,— 

But here is God, whatever God may be, 

And whomsoe’er we worship, this is He. 


Ah, friend, I have not said it: who shall tell 
In wavering words the hope unspeakable ? 
Which he who once has known will labour long 
To set forth sweetly in persuasive song, 

Yea, many hours with hopeless art will try 
To save the fair thing that it shall not die, 
Then after all despairs, and leaves to-day 
A hidden meaning in a nameless lay. 
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Everstey Rectory, WINCHFIELD, 
October 14th, 1870. 


Str,—I see in an able article on our 
Army, in your magazine for this month, 
p. 407 (col. 2), these words: “The 
annual assembling of large bodies for 
manceuvres forms an important feature 
of the scheme.” Nothing can be more 
true. By moving corps darmée over the 
country, as in actual war, for the last 
twenty years and more, the Prussian 
army has acquired its present ability in 
overrunning and then defending any 
sheet of land which it approaches. 

The author continues, and still with 
truth: “We believe (contrary to the 
general opinion), that there is ample 
space in this country for this purpose.” 
Without a doubt there is, and more 
than he seems to think ; for there is all 
of England which is still undestroyed 
by mines and manufactures. He con- 
tinues: “From Windsor to the New 
Forest there is an almost uninterrupted 
series of open spaces, either commons, 
Crown lands, or uncultivated heaths.” 
In this statement he is not quite correct. 
Between Windsor Forest and the Green- 
sand heaths which skirt the heath, and 
also between Windsor Forest and the 
New Forest, lie chalk ranges, generally 
of open arable fields, but often sheeted 
with vast woods. However, these 
chalk-lands would not interfere with 
the movement of large bodies of troops. 
He continues: “ Little trouble would be 
necessary to obtain the requisite powers 
to pass over the small intervening 
spaces of private property.” I ean 
assure him that no trouble at all would 
be required. I am accustomed to see 
flying columns from Aldershot pass over 
any and every sort of land,and I can say, 
boldly and with pleasure, that neither 
from farmer nor squire do they receive 
the least check; that landowners will 
gladly see a flying column encamp in 
their private parks, tight through their 
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pheasant covers, and grind their private 
roads into powder and mud with artil- 
lery and baggage waggons; and that the 
former, if a column will move (as bound 
to do) after the crops are off, will gladly 
let them march over their fields, and will 
feel (I speak simply of what I have seen 
again and again) a pride and pleasure 
in finding their land of use to the 
soldiers, in whom the country people, 
rich and poor, delight. This is no new 
story. I think I dare say, from what 
I have seen for some years past, that a 
corps darmée which should march and 
manceuvre (of course after wheat and 
other grain is reaped), not only over the 
moors in which fF live, but over the 
chalk arable downs from—say Odiham, 
westward to Highclere and Inkpen, 
would be received with only too much 
kindness and strong ale. 

Your able contributor goes on to say: 
“ Why this has not been already done 
it is difficult to say, unless indeed it be 
the question of loss of profits derived 
from the game on the Crown lands.” 

There is no game on the Crown lands. 
A few outlying pheasants and partridges, 
and a blackeock to every four square 
miles, is all; and £ think I dare say, 
the question of game never entered the 
mind of the Crown, any more than the 
mind of the squires. It certainly did 
not enter the mind of “the Crown,” 
properly so called, when, while the 
Chobham camp existed, the really valu- 
able game preserves of Virginia Water 
were fought through, day after day. It 
certainly does not enter the mind of the 
squires round me, who let, year after 
year, valuable game preserves be fought 
through between Bramshill, Elvetham, 
and Aldershot. The flying game can 
only be frightened for an hour or two ; 
as for the ground game, I have known a 
squire give a flyin, column leave to pick 
up every rabbit or hare they came across, 
and many a “chevy” have I seen in 
consequence, 
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The really serious question just now 
—dismissing all questions of game—-is 
this: Will those who hold with your 
able contributor help to preserve 
these open lands—not from large land 
holders (who nowadays are the only 
men who will keep them open),—not 
merely from commoners, who have an 
interest in squatting on them, and who, 
as squatters, will be jealous of the pas- 
sage of troops (and with reason, poor 
fellows, for they fear the fate of the 
paysan who called the seigneur and his 
menée to hunt the one hare of his 
garden),— but from the so-called Crown 
itself? Will they prevent a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy, which is now 
at work, from destroying these spaces 
by selling off all that is saleable to 
villa-projectors, and planting the rest 
with worthless fir-trees, enclosed with 
impassable wire and iron-bound fences, 





making the country hideous and the 
passage of troops impossible ; and all to 
get a few shillings per acre, twenty 
years hence, out of land which ought 
to be the national training-ground of 
a national army ? 

If so, let your correspondent throw 
his talents into the defence of the New 
Forest, which is just now threatened 
with this very fate (as is, I fear, every 
forest remaining in England),and help te 
keep—woodsand all (for fighting through 
woods, as the Prussians know, is an 
integral part of the art of tighting)—that 
very sheet of land which, by the extreme 
poverty of its soil, and also by its 
proximity to Portsmouth, &c., is pointed 
out as the fittest spot for the very 
manceuvring which he, and I, deside 
rate, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
C. KANGsLey. 


Nore TO THE ABOVE, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE “ ARE WE READy ?” 


We earnestly hope, with the respected author of the above letter, that the 
open spaces for which he pleads so eloquently, may remain undesecrated by the 
hands of those who would seek to make a few paltry shillings out of what 
nature has given us as a national training-ground, where forces of 60,000 to 
100,000 men can be easily moved through a country presenting every diversity 
of surface, hill and dell, wood and river, and intersected by railways sufficient te 
bring up all requisite supplies. By such manceuvres men would learn to know 


their officers, and officers their men. 


The complex mechanism composing a 


modern army could be tried in all its weak points, when time could be given to 
ascertain and repair the flaws, not under the influence of wild haste or senseless 
panic, but calmly and earnestly in that spirit in which alone successful refurms 


can be made, 


Most heartily, therefore, do we concur with Mr. Kingsley. 




















BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARE WE READY?’ 


Durine that curious phase of English re- 
presentative institutions that occurred 
in 1867, when the Liberal party who 
did not sit on the Treasury bench 
passed a Radical measure of reform 
through the Conservative party who 
did, and when Mr. Gladstone brought 
forward his famous resolutions on the 
subject of the Irish Church—it was 
repeatedly stated that great questions, 
such as Reform and the Irish Church 
Establishment, should be taken out of 
the domain of party politics, and treated 
by the whcle House of Commons as 
national questions. Is it possible to 
pass any question through the House of 
Commons that is not a party question ? 
Can sufficient speakers, to say nothing 
of listeners, be obtained when ques- 
tions of national importance are before 
the House of Commons, if those ques- 
tions are not party questions ? 

Party spirit is the very salt of the 
debate; it is the mainspring which 
moves the whole machine. And it 
may be truly said that great questions 
which involve our well-being as a na- 
tion, and which neither party in the 
State would oppose, take longer to settle 
than any others. We may instance 
some of these questions. The reforms 
of our law courts and methods of legal 
proceeding are matters of vast import- 
ance ; how slowly they move, because 
every one is agreed on the necessity of 
reform! the questions are identified 
with neither Conservative nor Liberal. 

Reform in our marriage laws is an- 
other of these questions ; for years every 
one has acknowledged that those laws 
are faulty; it was surely easier to 
reform the law courts, to aniend the 
marriage laws, than to disestablish the 
Trish Church, yet one has been done, 
the others hang on. A particular party 
has made one reform its peculiar pro- 
perty, and ‘las:carried it; the others 
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are every one’s business, and conse- 
quently few attend to them. 

The reasons for this are plain: states- 
men have become waiters on the people, 
not their guides ; instead of leading and 
directing popular feeling into proper 
channels, they ivllow whatever channel 
popular feeling seeks out for itself. 

May we not attribute the state of 
our military institutions to this cause ? 
The nation eagerly desires something, 
be it reform, be it disestablishment of 
the Irish Church; it lets its desires 
be known, and it obtains them. Being 
entirely ignorant of military matters, it 
does not know what it wants, or what 
its deficiencies are; it assumes generally 
that the Government is responsible 
somehow ; and if the bill is not a big one, 
it gives a growl or two, and is satisfied. 

The questions of military science are 
not those that touch the vast mass of 
the people. By the blessing of Almighty 
Providence, the people of England have 
not had their attention forced to con- 
sider military matters. No armed in- 
vader has trod our shores, or desecrated 
our hearths ; we read of such things, 
but oh! how different it is to read of 
calamity and to bear it ourselves. Snug 
in our chairs and comfortable homes, it 
is so easy to forget those who have 
neither homes nor food. Such a dif- 
ferent thing to read of the ‘horrors of 
war, to experience them ourselves! 
Thus it is that military questions in 
England are not considered except 
under peculiar circumstances, such as 
exist at the present moment. At the 
close of the last parliamentary session 
an attempt was made by Lord Elcho 
and one or two members, to induce 
Parliament to pause before it sanctioned 
certain very momentous and hastily con- 
sidered measures, but the result of the 
division proved how hopeless it was to 
get ‘such questions-considezed then. 
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Hence it is that when circumstances 
like the sudden and astounding over- 
throw of Franee take place, and persons 
who have considered military questions 
earnestly beg and implore the nation to 
consider the state of its defences, they 
obtain perhaps a partial hearing, or 
their voices are drowned in the outcry, 
“You are trying to raise an invasion 
panic.” Now we consider panies of all 
kinds discreditable ; it is hard to say to 
whom most—those who raise, or those 
who are influenced by them. The mili- 
tary defences of a eountry may be best 
compared to an insurance. No man 
insures his life when in a panic from 
dangerous illness; no man insures his 
house when his next-door neighbour is 
using the fire-escape. Why? Because, 
under these circumstances, no company 
would effect the insurance. But men 
insure their lives and houses long before 
either the one or the other are threat- 
ened; they consider well, they act 
calmly, before they take such important 
steps. 

Similarly no nation should reform her 
military institutions under the influence 
of panics. If she has just cause for her 
fear under the present circumstances of 
war, the enemy will be at her throat 
before she can do anything. If her 
fears are groundless, ten to one she 
takes steps far other than those dictated 
by prudence or reason. 

What we seek is not an invasion panic, 
buta calm thoughtful consideration of an 
all-important subject—a subject which 
history tells us we must one day be brought 
face to face with. When that day comes, 
the hour for deliberation is past, that 
of action has arrived; no discussions, 
no schemes for army organization can 
then help us. Act we must. “ By arms 
must your enemies be vanquished, by 
arms the safety of the State maintained. 
Voting will not make you victorious, but 
skill: in arms will insure to you the right 
of voting and liberty.”? a 

The Times* asks, What do you want ? 
Do you want a million of men? Half 
a million, a quarter of a million? What 
duties do you wish your army to per- 





1 Demosthenes, * Times, October 1st: 


form? To these questions we reply :— 
We want the military resources of this 
country so organized that whether she 
shall be compelled to fight in her own 
defence on English soil, or whether she 
be compelled to send an army to con- 
tinental Europe, the whole force of the 
nation shall be exerted to attain the 
desired end. We want the defences of 
the country put in such a state that the 
periodical and discreditable panics to 
which we are liable shall be put an 
end to. Panics, during the influence of 
which we make little progress towards 
improvement, but spend large sums in 
hasty and ill-matured schemes of reform. 
Panics during which the War Office is 
tossed from side to side, swayed by 
alternate fits of heat and cold, lavish 
outlay and penurious economy. Panics 
during which inventors and charlatans 
seek a cheap notoriety, and too often reap 
a rich harvest. In seeking these ends 
we believe that there need be no lavish 
expenditure, no increase of taxation, and 
that the funds now voted by Parliament 
require little increase to attain the ends 
in view. What then are the means by 
which these ends may be attained ? 

The first thing to be done is to re- 
cognize the absolute necessity of de- 
fence, and the right that the State has 
to claim the military service of all her 
children. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was- 


doubtless perfectly right when he stated 
at Elgin that the knell of standing armies- 
had sounded. But Mr. Lowe is far too 
able a man, too deeply versed in political 
science, too: well read in history, not 
to-be equally aware of the truth of the 
fact he did not state, that the death of 
standing armies is but the birth of 
armed nations, ze. nations of trained 
soldiers; Adam Smith, in the chapter 
that treats of “The Expenses of the 
Sovereign,” describes the growth of 
standing armies as being caused by 
improvements in weapons and the 
science of war, which necessitated a 
division of labour in order that the 
art of: war, like all: other arts, might 
be perfected. But he merely hints at 
another cause: which. has- certainly. per- 
petuated standing armies,—the necessity 
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that exists in most States to have an 
armed body distinct from the people, 
dependent on the authority of the 
sovereign, which may be used, if 
requisite, to control and coerce the 
actions of the former, and maintain 
the power of the latter. Thus we see 
in all countries where despotie govern- 
ments are established, or where the will 
of the people is opposed to the rule of the 
sovereign, there standing armies have 
attained their greatest development. It 
is only in countries where we find free 
institutions established, or at least where 
the Government and the people are in 
full accord, that standing armies can 
be dispensed with. Thus Russia and 
Austria have ruled for many years, but 
through their armies. The bayonets of 
the Papal army kept the Pope at Rome. 
The French army, in its worship for the 
name of Napoleon, maintained the Im- 
perial government. 

In Switzerland there is no standing 
army; in Belgium, but a very small 
one. In Prussia, although there is a 
large standing army, yet the loyalty of 
the nation is such that all the citizens 
are trained to arms. In the United 
States of America no standing army, 
beyond that requisite to hold the 
Indians in cheek and garrison the sea- 
coast forts, is maintained. In this 


country the accession of the House of 


Brunswick, the attempts made by the 
Stuart family, the conquest of India, 
the disturbed state of lreland, and the 
unquiet state of England herself up to 
the year 1832, are the causes of the 
maintenance of a standing army as an 
institution distinct from the nation. 

As long as Ireland is disaffected, as 
long as millions of subject races have to 
be ruled, so long must we maintain a 
standing army. But as this country may 
at any moment have to fight for her 
existence, and as recent events have 
demonstrated that standing armies on the 


old system, when opposed to nations 


trained to arms, have become useless, more 
or less must we arm and train the whole 
nation. Thus we have to deal as it were 
with two distinct and separate stages of 
civilization. 

Very many schemes to meet this diffi- 
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culty, to give the country a force which 
shall be efficient for home defence and yet 
capable of Indian and colonial service, 
have been before the public during the 
last month ; chief amongst these is that 
propounded by Lord Elcho in his letter 
to the Times of the 6th October. 

Lord Elcho’s proposals are: to maintain 
a standing army by voluntary enlistment 
as at present; to raise a militia force 
which is to be the mainstay of the 
country by partially putting in force the 
Militia Ballot Act, now annually sus- 
pended, and to enlarge the volunteer 
force enormously by allowing men who 
belonged to volunteer corps to escape 
the action of the militia ballot. Now 
we cannot accept Lord Elcho’s proposal 
as a proper solution of the question, How 
a national army should be organized ? 

The great fault of our present system 
is, we have three different services, not 
one. We have our regular army, small, 
badly organized, and extravagantly ad- 
ministered, raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and ofiicered to a small extent 
from the military schools, but chiefly by 
the moneyed classes of the country, who 
can afford (having private means) to live 
on the small pay of the British officer, 
and purchase their promotion. 

We have a militia force raised by the 
same means (but which, if requisite, we 
might raise by the application of the 
ballot), and officered by country gentle- 
men appointed by the patronage of the 
Lords Lieutenant of counties; and we 
have a volunteer force, which serves 
almost entirely without pay, composed 
of men who for patriotic motives give a 
portion of their time to the public ser- 
vice. Now here we have three distinct 
bodies of men, armies they cannot be 
called, for armies are highly complex 
organizations, and each of our three 
services is wanting in some of the ele- 
ments that would constitute it an army 
in the true sense of the word. 

What we want is to fuse these three 
together, to break down the barriers 
between them, to train men in the ranks 
of the regular army, and pass them into 
the militia when trained, in order that 
from thence they may be drawn out as re- 
quired for emergencies. In peace the mi- 
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litia should be fed from the regular 
army, in war it should feed the regular 
army. 

Now, what does Lord Elcho propose 
todo? He proposes to maintain the pre- 
sent system, and add to its evils those 
of an army representing class distinc- 
tions. Who that reads his proposals but 
must see that if carried out at no distant 
period the regular army would become the 
garrison of Iudia and the colonies, repre- 
sented in England by depéts merely ; 
that all the old evils of a local army in 
India would be reproduced ; that the 
militia force would become one filled 
with all the poorest and most miserable 
of the population, while the volunteer 
force would become entirely composed of 
well-to-do people? 

“Ballot for the militia,” says he, 
“would enable regiments of volunteers 
to be formed, of proper strength, and pro- 
perly apportioned in districts to popula- 
tion; it would also render any increase 
of the capitation grant, or even the grant 
itself, unnecessary ; for by means of the 
ballot we should get that hold upon the 
well-to-do otivse class which patriotism 
alone, unfortunately, now in a great 
measure fails to obtain. ”} 

No greater condemnation of Lord 
Elcho’s scheme could be given than the 
foregoing passage. National defence 
must be viewed from a far higher stand- 
point than what is best for the regular 
army, the militia, or volunteer services. 
It must be looked at as a whole. 

Recognizing that the State has the 
right to the military service of all her 
citizens for defence of the country, or 
in case of war—a truth that the ballot 
laws of the militia fully prove—we con- 
ceive that the proper system is to seek 
the recruits for the regular army by 
ballot, on the distinct understanding 
that, except in case of war, they are not 
to leavethecountry ; and obtain the requi- 
site troops for India and the Colonies by 
volunteers from amongst these men. 
Enlist your men for a short period, and 
when trained pass them into the reserve. 
Thus one great obstacle to the Reserves 
being efficient will be overcome. J¢ is 

1 Lord Elcho’s letter to the Times, October 
th, 1870. 
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impossible to make the men soldiers by a 
twenty-one days’ training each year ; let 
them be once trained as soldiers, and there 
can be no difficulty in keeping up their 
knowledge by such an annual training. 

The great objection to what we here 
propose is, that the nation has, soit is said, 
an unconquerable aversion to anything 
approaching the ballot, or a conscription, 
for the regular army. It might bear 
such a thing for a militia force, but not 
for the regular army. If, however, the 
regular army is localized as the militia 
is, if the troops for service in India and 
the Colonies are obtained by volunteers 
from the mass of the army, the differ- 
ence between the militia force and the 
regular army disappears entirely. 

Bearing the principles here laid down 
in mind, we would propose to organize 
the army in ten corps d’armée—seven in 
England, two in Ireland, and one in 
Scotland. The head-quarters of these 
corps @armée might be placed at Man- 
chester, York, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Birmingham; London (two), Cork, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. ° 

Each corps d’armée would consist of 
the following :— 





Foot Guards, 1st Battalion ............ 900 
Cavalry, two regiments ............... 1,200 
Do. for India, 1 regiment......... 600 
Reserve Cavalry, 3 regiments............ 1,200 
Field Artillery, six batteries ....... . 700 
Do. do. for India, 3 batteries 300 
Horse Artillery, 4 batteries .. ....... . 600 
Do. do. for India, 2 batteries 300 
Garrison Artillery ........................ 800 
Do. Go, Sr Endip. ......ccc00 200 
Reserve Artillery, 2 regiments -........1,200 
Engineers, 1 battalion ............ 800 
Reserve Engineers, | battalion .. 400 


12 Battalions ot Regular Infantry ... 9,600 
8 Battalions for India and Colonies 6,400 





& (12 Battalions of the 1st Reserve ...... 13,000 
ge }12 do. do. 2nd Reserve...... 14,000 
2} { 12 Battalions of Volunteers ..... say 12,000 
Army Service Corps .................. ..- 400 
Reserve Army Service Corps and Civi- 
I inicannkocmiisctarccssaciadn 1,600 


The total regular force would then be 
for one corps d’armée 22,800 men, of 
whom 7,800 would be in India or the 
Colonies and 15,000 in England. The 
reserve force of each corps d'armée would 
be 43,400. Adding a cipher to each of 
these numbers, we get for the whole force: 
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Regules troops for United Kingdom 150,000 

Do. for India and Colonies 78,000 
Reserve Troops and Volunteers ...... 434,000 
662,000 


—_ 


Total army at home and abroad 


These figures may seem very appalling, 
but a slight examination of them will 
show that the increase is almost entirely 
in the reserve forces. 

The army estimates of this year pro- 
vided for a force of regular troops of 
177,955. Parliament has since provided 
for an additional number of 20,000, mak- 
ing 197,955. We propose a total force 
of regular troops of 228,000, being an 
increase on the present number of 
30,145 only. 

Each corps @armée would thus be 
complete with all arms of the service; it 
would be an army in itself; .its generals 
and staff would know one another, and be 
accustomed to work together ; the twelve 
regular battalions would be the school 
where the reserves would learn their 
work. The reserve battalions, wearing 
the same uniform, with the exception of 
the shoulder-cord, would cherish the 
same esprit de corpsas the regulars. The 
whole army would be fused together, and 
spreading its roots wide, and striking 
deep into the social system of the coun- 
try, would become a veritable national 
army—a nation trained to arms. As- 
suming that, for political or other causes, 
it is desirable to reduce the regular army, 
the number annually balloted for may be 
reduced, and the battalions cut down 
from 800 to 700 or 600, without disturb- 
ing the arrangements, the cadres in all 
cases remaining the same. The Cabinet 
of the day could thus easily adjust the 
number of regular troops to the wants of 
the country, and increase the reserves 
proportionally, by simply shortening the 
period of service with the regular army, 
and increasing it in the reserves. 

To carry ovt this scheme, men must 
be enlisted for short periods, and we 
would propose as the normal periods, 
three years in the infantry ; four years 
in the first reserve, with an annual 
training of twenty-one days; and five 
years in the second reserve, with an 
aunual training of eight days. In the 
cavalry, a service of five years in the 





ranks and ten in the reserve, with an 
annual training of twenty-one days. In 
the Artillery and Engineers, a service of 
seven years in the ranks and eight in 
the reserve. For Volunteers for Indian 
and Colonial service, ten yearsin the ranks, 
service in the reserve to be optional. 

The existing organization of the Army 
affords many facilities for carrying out 
such a scheme. There are at present 
3 regiments of foot guards, composed 
of 7 battalions, 109 regiments of infantry 
of the line composed of 130 battalions, 
and 31 cavalry regiments. Of the 109 
regiments 43 have no county title or 
appellation, 66 have, and were originally 
the militia regiments of the counties 
whose names they bear. There are 130 
county regiments of militia infantry, and 
32 regiments of militia artillery. To 
carry out the proposed scheme, 10 batta- 
lions of guards, 120 battalions of regular 
infantry for the home army, and 80 for 
the Colonies, are required ; and, as first 
reserves, 120 battalions of militia infantry 
and 20 regiments of militia artillery. 
Hence, all that would “ required is to 
adjust the numbers of the b attalions to 
the population of the dunicte There 
are three questions, however, involved in 
all schemes for the re-organization of the 
military forces of the nation, which must 
not be omitted. ‘These questions are— 

(1.) How can such a force be officered 
and provided with non-commissioned 
officers ? 

(2.) What would be its money cost, 
as compared with that of the existing 
army ? 

(3.) How will the operation of such a 
scheme as we have described affect the, 
nation ? 

ist. Among the fallaciesthat the recent 
war has exploded, is the fallacy that the 
best officers are to be found amongst the 
non-commissioned offivers, or, in other 
words, are to be obtained from the ranks, 
The most striking point of comparison 
between the armies of the two belli- 
gerents is, the great discipline of the one, 
the lax discipline of the other—the 
respect with which the Prussian officer 
is treated, the disrespect shown to the 
French officer by his men. ‘The cause 
of this is not far to seek. The former 
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is, perhaps, the most aristocratic, the 
latter the most democratic, of European 
armies. One-third of all the officers of 
the latter, none of those of the former, 
come from the ranks. The Prussian 
officer has clearly proved the truth of 
Sir Charles Napier’s opinion, that the 
best officer is a needy gentleman. 

In the English army, the scientific 
corps obtain their officers entirely from 
the Military Academy at Woolwich, an 
institution which, with all its faults—and 
they are not few—has given the country 
the most valuable officers it possesses. 

The remainder of the regular army 
is officered by young men who pass a 
certain examination, and are nominated 
by the Commander-in-Chief. A few 
only obtain their commissions from 
Sandhurst. The former, almost en- 
tirely, purchase their commissions, the 
commissions without purchase being 
reserved for young men from Sand- 
hurst who compete for the commission 
as a reward of superior attainments. 

The officers of the militia and the 
volunteers are men with no military 
training, and are appointed by the lords- 
lieutenant of the counties. 

Every year, large numbers of officers 
leave the army, either by the sale of 
their commissions, by going on half or 
full pay, or even by simple resignation. 
No attempt whatever is made to utilize 
the military knowledge these men (at 
the expense of the State) have acquired ; 
they are simply allowed to sink back 
into the ranks of the people, and are 
lost sight of. True, there is one officer 
(the adjutant) and some non-com- 
missioned officers in each regiment of 
militia and volunteers; but the method 
of appointment of the adjutant! is not 
such as insures a first-class officer being 
obtained, and both he and the non- 
commissioned staffs are allowed to con- 
tinue so long in their appointments that 
they become too often perfectly effete. 

To provide a national army with 
officers, we must make a certain amount 
of military education national too, and 
means should beadopted to encourage the 

1 The qualification is too often the possession 
of a ceriain sum of money. Itis said a militia 
adjutancy is worth £2,500, 


appointment of military professors at all 
the public schools; the duty of these 
professors would be to instruct in mili. 
tary history, surveying, and drawing, 
Sandhurst, both the cadets’ college and 
the staff college, should be the place 
where practical instruction should be 
obtained prior to actual appointment. 

No pension, half-pay, or retiring al- 
lowance of any kind (except for wounds 
or ill-health) should be given to an officer 
that does not bind him to serve in the 
reserves; and with this view small 
rates of half-pay and pension should be 
given to induce officers to retire. The 
benefits of such a system are manifest: 
promotion in the regular army would 
be accelerated, and consequently men 
would get into positions of trust before 
their energy was dead, their enthu- 
siasm destroyed. Numerous officers 
quitting the service, and seeking open- 
ings in civil life, would carry into the 
reserve forces that military instinct, 
that spirit of obedience which is so re- 
quisite. As far as possible these men 
should: be retained in the regiments in 
which they originally served ; meeting 
the soldiers whom they knew in the 
regular battalions at the annual train- 
inyvs would give that bond of union be- 
tween the oflicer and the soldier which 
is so desirable. 

A system of retirement for the non-pur- 
chase branches of the Army (the artillery, 
engineers, and marines) was proposed by 
a special committee of the House of 
Commons in 1867, based upon small 
pensions at an early date. This system 
has since heen applied to the marines 
by Mr. Childers ; but although five of the 
members of that committee are members 
of the present Government, the artillery 
and engineers have not had the benefit 
of the proposals made by the special 
committee, one reason being assigned, 
amongst others, that young men would 
retire and the country lose their services, 
as if the very object of the committee 
was not to get rid of young men to 
make way for still younger ones. Cou- 
pling the principles which governed Mr. 
Childers’s committee with the rule we 
would make absolute, that all half-pay 
or pension carries with it the obligation 
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to serve in the reserve forces, we con- 
sider that these forces might be sup- 
plied with a large leaven of well-trained 
officers,—men who, while employed in 
civil life, would look to their annual 
training and the meeting again with old 
friends and old usages as a pleasing 
relaxation. 
2nd. What would the money cost be 
as compared with the existing army ? 
Mr, Cardwell states the net charge of 
the Army for the year 1870-71 as 
£11,762,200; of this sum, £2,296,800 
is dead weight, or pay for non-effective 
service, leaving the actual cost of the 
Army as it now stands at £9,465,400 
(the largest of these sums is 34 millions 
less than the fifteen millions so often 
spoken of as the cost of the Army). We 
conceive that, by localizing the Army, the 
cost of moving troops about might be 
greatly reduced. Marriage, except for 
certain non-commissioned officers, should 
be forbidden, it being no hardship for 
men enlisted at nineteen years of age 
to wait from three to seven years before 
they can marry. This would cause an 
important saving. Pensions would be 
almost entirely done away with for the 
rank and file, and the vote for non- 
effective services cut down certainly 
one-half, These savings would amount 
to nearly two millions; and if the old and 
extravagant estimate of £100 per man 
be still maintained, a million more than 
that now spent would give the 30,000 
additional men, and still keep the cost 
of the Army within reasonable limits. 
It might taken as follows;— 
Yost of Army, 1870-71 ............ £11,762,200 
Add money voted recently by 
House of Commons ...,......... 


Actual cost 


2.000.000 


i eee aaa ened £13,762,200 
3,000,000 


£16,762,200 

Deduct savings as indicated pre- 
EE sensasaseceascpagraskomaesens 
PE GI vcscncsssasinnviesetens £14,962,200 
3rd. What will be the effect of such 

a scheme on the nation? The effect! 


1,800,000 


1 If the Government of the day think it 
requisite to call for the whole number, but 
there are many cases where such a course 
would not be requisite, 
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will be to withdraw about 50,000 young 
men each year at the age of nineteen 
from civil pursuits and place them in 
the Army ; about 35,000 of these will 
be returned at the end of three years, 
the remainder at the end of periods 
varying from five to ten years, As 
250,000 men reach the age of nineteen 
each year, this will be equivalent to a 
tax of one in five. Now this may be 
viewed in two different ways, either as 
an injury, by debarring young men 
from learning their trades or profes- 
sions at a very important time of life, 
or as a decided benefit, by compelling 
them to undergo a certain amount of 
discipline and restraint at a period in 
life when such discipline is peculiarly 
advantageous, and tends to confirm good 
character and eradicate vicious propen- 
sities. We are disposed to think that 
the latter is the correct view, It has 
been well said, “that most men’s lives 
are what the years from nineteen to 
twenty-three make them,” and we con- 
sider that great social benefits may 
accrue from compelling a portion of the 
youth of the country to spend those years 
under a certain amount of discipline, 
coupled as it should be with careful in- 
struction. If we were asked to name 
the chief failing amongst young men of 
the present day, we should say impa- 
tience of discipline, improvidence, and 
recklessness for the future. 

The elegant and learned historian of 
the Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, after 
describing how Rome, once the mistress 
of the world, had fallen, adds, ‘* While 
Britain, anciently the jest and contempt 
of the polite Roman, is become the happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters, flou- 
rishing in all the arts and refinements of 
civil life ; yet running, perhaps, the same 
course which Rome itself had run before 
it, from virtuous industry to wealth, from 
wealth to luxury, from luxury to an im- 
patience of discipline and corruption of 
morals ; till, by a total degeneracy and 
loss of virtue, being grown ripe for de- 
struction, it falls a prey at last to some 
hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of 
liberty losing everything else that is valu- 
able, it sinks gradually again into its 
original barbarism.” 
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[Tae Editor has received the following communication from Mr. Ruskin on a 


4 


statement in the paper contained in the October number of this Magazine, which, 
in deference to Mr. Ruskin’s eminent position, he inserts entire, though contrary 


to usual practice in such cases. 


In so doing, the Editor is empowered and 


requested by the authorof the article to express his regret at having been led by 
a slip of memory into making an inaccurate statement. } 


DenMARK Hitt, S.E. 
14th Oct. 1870. 


To the Editor of Macmttuan’s MaGazine. 


Srr,— At p. 423 of your current num- 
ber, Mr. Stopford A. Brooke states that it 
is a proposal of mine for regenerating the 
country, that the poor should be “dressed 
all in one sad-coloured costume.” 

It is, indeed, too probable that one 
sad-coloured costume may soon be “your 
only wear,” instead of the present mot- 
ley—for both poor and rich. But the 
attainment of this monotony was never 
a proposition of mine; and as I am well 
aware that Mr. Brooke would not have 
been guilty of misrepresentation, if he 
had had time to read the books he was 
speaking of, I am sure he will concur 
in my request that you would print in 
full the passages to which he imagined 
himself to be referring. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Ruskin. 


1, “¥ou ladies like to lead the 
fashion : by all means lead it. Lead it 
thoroughly. Lead it far enough. Dress 
yourselves nicely, and dress everybody 
else nicely. Lead the fashions for the 
poor first ; make them look well, and 
you yourselves will look—in ways of 
which you have at present no concep- 
tion—all the better."—Crown of Wild 
Olive (1866), p. 18. 


2. “In the simplest and clearest defi- 
nition of it, economy, whether public or 


private, means the wise management of 


Jabour; and it means this mainly in 
three senses: namely, first applying your 
labour rationally ; secondly, preserving 
its produce carefully ; lastly, distributing 
its produce seasonably. 

“T say first, applying your labour ra- 
tionally ; that is, so as to obtain the 
most precious things you can, and the 





most lasting things by it : not growing 
oats in land where you can grow 
wheat, nor putting fine embroidery ona 
stuff that will not wear. Secondly, pre- 
serving its produce earefully ; that is to 
say, laying up your wheat wisely in 
storehouses for the time of famine, and 
keeping your embroidery watchfully 
from the moth:—and lastly, distributing 
its produce seasonably ; that is to. say, 
being able to carry your corn at once to 
the place where the people are hungry, 
and your embroideries to the places 
where they are gay; so fulfilling in all 
ways the wise man’s description, whether 
of the queenly housewife or queenly 
nation : ‘ She riseth while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her household, and a 
portion to her maidens. She maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry, her cloth- 
ing is silk and purple. Strength and 
honour are in her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come.’ 

“ Now you will observe that in this 
description of the perfect economist, or 
mistress of a household, there is a studied 
expression of the balanced division of 
her care between the two great objects 
of utility and splendour :—in her right 
hand, food and flax, for life and clothing ; 
in her left hand, the purple and the 
needlework, for. honour and for beauty. 

. And in private and household 
economy you may always judge of its 
perfectness by its fair balance between 
the use and the pleasure of its posses- 
sions: you will see the wise cottager’s 
garden trimly divided between its well-set 
vegetables and its fragrant flowers: you 
will see the good housewife taking pride 
in her pretty tablecloth and her glitter- 
ing shelves, no less than in her well- 
dressed dish and full store-room: the 
care in her countenance will alternate 
with gaiety; and though you will rever- 
ence her in her seriousness, you will 
know her best by her smile.”—Polttical 
Economy of Art (1857), pp. 10—13. 

















